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How the Reclamation Service Helps Farmers 


Photos by courtesy of the 


S. Reclamation Service 
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ADDING 150,000 TILLABLE ACRES TO COLORADO 


A spectacular piece of work which is being done by the government to aid the farmer is that 
of reclaiming 150,000 acres of Colorado's desert. The water of the Gunnison River has been 
diverted from its own channel to assist in the irrigation of the valley of another, but 
smaller, stream—the Uncompahgre River. One of the notable features of this work is a 
tunnel, the mouth of which is shown in the picture, six miles long under a mountain 2,000 
feet high. This work will cost the government $7,000,000—to be repaid by the land-owners. 


A RESERVOIR THAT IS RECLAIMING 343,000 ACRES. 


The waters of the Boise River in Idaho have been harnessed by the Government Reclama- 
tion Service to irrigate an area of 343,000 acres, and now a fertile valley thrives where once 
was arid land. The power plant develops 2,000 horse-power, which is transmitted electric- 
ally to Arrowrock dam site, where it is used in construction work. On completion of the 
project this power will furnish an annual revenue to the farmers of that region, who will 
ownit. The United States Government will expend nearly $16,000,000 to reclaim the land, 

















THE TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT, WHICH REDEEMS 206,000 THIRSTY ACRES. 


A pitiful rainfall of only 4 inches a year rendered useless a vast Nevada area of 206,000 gcres. In 1903 Uncle Sam undertook to quicken this, the driest soil in the United 
States, by unique engineering work in which mountain lakes at an elevation of three or four thousand feet were ener and great rivers—Truckee and Carson— 


were lifted from their beds and the water transported to distant points in huge cement-lined canals. The photo shows t 


e great dam of the Truckee‘River completely 


closed, thus diverting the entire flow of the river into the main canal of this huge irrigation project, which, When completed, will cost about $6,000,000. 




















A PEACEFUL LAKE IRRIGATING 164,122 WYOMING ACRES. 


Great reservoir of the Shoshone Irrigation Project in Wyoming, on the route to Yellowstone. 
This great reservoir, constructed by the Reclamation Service, is the flood-storage for the 
irrigation of 164,122 acres. It covers ten square miles and is 200 feet deep. In three years 
2 once useless river has converted a wilderness into a country producing a harvest worth in 
one year the entire cost of the work—about $5,000,000. 


A HARNESSED RIVER THAT WATERS 129,500 ACRES. 


Inside view of part of the 100 miles of huge, cement canals that form _a portion of thi 

$6,000,000 undertaking, carried on by the Government. The North Platte River in Nebraska is 

now made to minister to the needs of 2,500 intensively cultivated farms, supplanting cattk 

ranges that covered 129,500 acres. he Pathfinder dam of this project holds back th« 
floods in a reservoir with an area of 21,774 acres. 
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I<” WANTED 


IN EACH TOWN and district to 
Aride and exhibit a sample 1913 
Model **Ranger'’* bicycle 
furnished by us. Our agents 
every where are making money 
fast. Write at once for full 


WOW ‘lars an is 


until you receive and appr« 
ot your bicycle. We ship 
any wherein the U.S. without 
a cent w? osit in advance 
freight. and allow 
fo DAYS’ I RE ETRIAL, 
during which time you may 
ride the bicycle and put it to 
any test you wish. If you are 
then not perfectly satisfied or 
mm don't wish to keep the bicycle 
you may shipit back to us at 
ar s ae nse end you will not 


LOW FACTORY PRICES ree Se 


j hest graa 
bicycle it is possible to A, at one small 
prot above actual factory cost. You save 
$10 to $25 middiemen’s profits by buying direct 
s and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind 
bieyele. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
« from anyone at any price until you receive our 
slog “ s and jearn our unheard of factory prices and 
bles BE ul ¢ 
T] WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our 
utiful catalogueand 
yur superb models at the wor cadeetul low prices we 
make you. We sell the highest grade bicycies at 
wer prices than any other factory. We are satisfied 
#1 profit above factory cost. Bicycle Dealers, you 
ell our bicycles under your own name plate at 
e our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
COND HAND BICYCLES—A limited number taken 
2 - $3 our Chicago retail stores wil! be closed out at 
3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list sent free. 
Tl neve wheels, inner tubes, 
RES, ConsTER- BRAKE ps, cyclometers, parts, 
,irs and parts for all AN ~y at half usual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT—but write today for ourLarge Catalogue 
itifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
resting matter and useful ntorene ation. It only 
ts a postal Eto. rything. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. s- 174. ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 














| 2. Whether they have been sent to any other paper 














Either You Own 


a Motor Car 
or You Don’t 


In Either Case Leslie’s Automo- 


bile Bureau Can Help You. 


F you drive a motor car, ride 
a motor cycle, or run a motor boat, 
the Automobile Bureau can help you 
with suggestions and assist you to solve 
some of the problems of equipment, 
routes or operation that may arise. 


Fill out this coupon and mail immediately. 


AUTOMOBILE BUREAU, LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Gentlemen H 


| own a 


(Give maker's name and year of model.) 
Motor Car 
Motor Truck 
Motor Cycle 
Motor Boat 


Please send me free of charge the following 
information : * 


*® Touring Rout 


or Accessories may | 


IF you do not owna Motor Car, Motor- 

cycle or Motor Boat the Automobile Bureau 
can set any of your doubts at rest, and will give 
you unbiased answers that may help you in the 
selection of the Vehicle or Equipment most 
nearly suited to your needs and pocketbook. 


Fill out this coupon and mail immediately. 


\ddress 
AUTOMOBILE BUREAU, LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


entlemen : 


I am considering the purchase of a 


(Give name of make if you have any preference 
or the price you want to pay.) 
I tor Car 
tor Truck 
torcycle . 
stor Boat 
Please help me in its selection and give me, 


of charge, the following information : 
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. ies Contributors: Les.iz’s will be glad to coysider photos submitted by any amateur or profes- 
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Contributors are requested to state—1. Whether on h be page have been previously published, 

hether or not they are copy righted If no 
copyright appears on them the legal assumption is that the re is no liability on our part for their use. 

The contributor’s name and address should be on the back of every photo, and none should be 
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AF Fertile 
320 Acre Farm 


in the Great Northwest FREE 


Under the new Homestead Law you may take your choice of 
twenty million acres and secure full title to a 160 or 320 acre farm 
in Montana or Oregon in only three years! 


The Land of Opportunity Invites You 


You are wanted here. The wonderful possibilities of this splendid country are 
fairly crying out for takers. Opportunities to win wealth and independence 
lie about on every hand. Every year’s crop a record breaker—last year’s big- 
zest ever. The rernarkable productiveness of Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and British Columbia, has spread prosperity broadcast. Come and 
get your share. 


Low One-Way Colonist Fares on Sale Every Day 
Special Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ Fares in Effect 


lst and 3rd Tuesdays of Each Month 
Special Booklets Free 


A postal or letter will bring you our booklets, maps and other literature 
comprising the most complete data ever compiled on the opportunities 
in the great Northwest. Send the coupon or a postal or letter today. 


E. C. LEEDY, General Immigration Agent, 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. 96, St. Paul, Minn. 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition—San Francisco—1916 
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E. C. LEEDY, General Immigration Agent, Dept 
Great Northern Bide Py "Paul, Minn. 


Please send me booklets and all literature relating to opportunities in the Northwest, free. 





(State or locality) 






































In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 








NEW STRENGTH, VIM | 
and VIGOR ALL 
YOURS! Strength 
that is more than mere 
muscular strength. 
The strength of per- 
fect health, abundant 
nerve force-—the 
strength of keen relish 
is now within your 
reach thru vibra- 
tion! Nine out of 
ten people are only 
half alive. How 
about yourself. All 
the joys of life, 
strength and youth 
are yours thru vi- 
bration. Don't fail 

to send the coupon 
below for full par- 
ticulars about the 


Wonderful 
White Cross Electric Vibrator 


This wonder- 
fulinstrument 
gives you the 
three greatest 
matural cura- 
tive agents in 
the world — 
vibration, far- 
adic and gal- 
vanicelec- 
tricity.We 
will send 
this won- 
derful ma- 
ween 6s Chine —— to 
ae youonfree 
i 4 trial. You 
—a- can have 
the greatest of all curative agents in your reach 
all the time. Don’t be weak. You can be 
strong and healtay if you will. 


VIBRATION IS LIFE 


It will chase away the years like magic. Every 
nerve, every fibre of your whole body will 
thoroughly tingle with the force of your own 
awakened: powers. All the keen relish, the 
pleasure of youth, will fairly throb within 
you. Rich, red blood will sent coursing 
through your veins and you will realize 
thoroughly the joy of living. Your self-re- 
spect, even, will be increased a hundredfold. 


THIS MACHINE RELIEVES THE 
FOLLOWING 


Rheumatism, head- 
ache, backache,con- 
stipation, kidney 
disease, lumba- 

go, catarrh, 
heart disease, 
kin disease, 
deafness, 

weak eyes, 
general de- 

bility, nerv- 
ousness, 

The White Cross Electric Vibrator etc., etc. 


THIS REMARKABLE f 
BOOK SENT FREE‘ f 


This wonderful book describes 
the human body—tells how to get 
healthy and beautiful and how to 
keep so. It explains all about our 
wonderful free trial offer on the 
White Cross Electric Vibrator. Bf 
Don't fail to get it. It’s Free! 


SEND THIS FREE 

COUPON NOW 
Even though you never intend to 
buy a vibrator, send and get 
this remarkable free book, 
“Health and Beauty.” It 
contains. facts and infor- 


mation which you should 


me your free book, 
n os ” 
ot all about Health and Beauty,” and 


free full particulars about the 
free trial offer on the White 
Cross Electric Vibrator. 1 as- 

sume no obligations. 





218 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Without any obliga- 
tion on me please send 
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Terrible Storms Work Havoc and Death 


Scenes showing the fearful effects of cyclones and tornadoes which swept through many States in 
the South and the West, destroying property of an aggregate value of almost $20,006,000, causing the 
loss of 300 lives and the injury of nearly 1000 persons, and making thousands of people homeless. 


























Omaha National Bank Woodmen of the World «City National Bank 
BEAUTIFUL OMAHA, WHERE 1500 WERE SUDDENLY MADE HOMELESS. 


Across this entire area, the finest part of the city, swept the tornado of March 23d. Its path of death and destruction, beginning in the residential district in the background on 
the right, was six blocks wide and three and a half miles long. After having inflicted a death loss of more than 150 and a property loss first estimated at $5,000,000, the tornado 
leaped across the Missouri River into Council Bluffs, where it again did great damage. 


Residential Section 























THE PITIFUL SEARCH FOR DEAD AND WOUNDED AFTER A TORNADO HAD PASSED. 


This photograph is fairly representative of scores of pictures now coming in from Nebraska, Indiana, the Dakotas, and other storm-swept States. It shows a searching party 
at Culleoka, Tenn., just after the storm of March 13th, which swept across parts of Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia. 
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HOW THE TORNADO BURST UPON OMAHA. SHAPELESS RUINS OF A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME. a 
This remarkable tornado picture was taken near Ainsworth, Neb., last September, for Three servants were in this house near Clarkston, Ga., when the storm of March 13th fell 
““Leslie’s Weekly.’’ The press dispatches from Nebraska report that the approach of the upon it. All of them were killed, the body of one being found in a mattress in the 
recent tornado bore a similar sinister aspect. branches of the small tree at the right of the ruins. 
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a 
ates Hope! 
the [ was out on the Northern Pacific Railroad and it 
less. was in Montana. From the car window could 
ye seen a few one-story wooden buildings some 
ainted, all cheaply constructed, perched on 
} igh cliff overlooking the tracks. 


ine of the structures had the sign “ Post Office,” 
ther the word “Hotel.” Only one street was visi- 
from the train and this extended but a short dis- 
e and was lined with a row of scattered little 
es of the cabin and bungalow types. 
n front of the place was a beautiful lake, behind it 
ered snow-covered hills with patches of ever- 
en at their base, reminding one very much of the 
mificent Swiss Alps in Savoy. 
\s the train passed the little station the name of 
place appeared. It was Hope! A reminder 
t this was one of nature’s beauty spots and also 
eminder of our limitless possibilities. 
Hope springs eternal in the American breast. It 
ds a man from his native land across to foreign 
res. It inspires the son of the humblest laborer 
th an ambition to rise above his surroundings and 
a place and fortune. Hope stimulates the pio- 
er to pitch his tent upon the prairie in the unshaken 
ief that he can make the desert blossom as the 
se. Hope induces the man with money to risk 
in opening new mining districts, new oil fields, 
iilding new railroads and establishing new in- 








fround on 
le tornado 





— 


istries. 

Without hope investment would be dead and 
rosperity would be perpetually hanging out the 

| flag of the auction mart. Hope gives courage 
to the lever, strength to the worker, patience to the 
parent, ambition to the child, stimulus to the student, 
inspiration to the investor and determination to 
the speculator. 

lake away hope and enthusiasm dies. Without 
hope the light of Immortality fades away forever, 
progress halts, Joy takes silent wing and life passes 
into the deep shadow of overwhelming fear. 





Blessed be the American spirit of hope! Let us 
dream of it at night and cling to it by day. Hope 


founded the American republic. Against overpow- 
ering odds it fought on till it won the war of the 
revolution. Hope made a powerful nation of a few 
struggling bankrupt colonies. Hope built our great 
cities scattered all over the country—New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Omaha, New Orleans, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
Nashville, Memphis, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, and 
so on to the end of a list too long to print in full. 

It was Hope that rebuilt San Francisco after fire 
and earthquake sought to wipe it off the map for- 
ever. It was Hope that bade Seattle rise respiendent 
from its ashes. It was Hope that gave to Los 
Angeles a new and glorious birth after its bitter 
experience a quarter of a century ago. It was Hope 
that quickly restored Galveston after it had been 
sorely swept by the waters of the Gulf and Hope is 
already quickening Omaha and all the _tornado- 
stricken West and South with the spirit that turns 
adversity into triumph. 

It is Hope that will strengthen the growth of all 
the established centers of our teeming population. 
It will add to the splendid list of flourishing cities 
many others whose names we cannot recall and whose 
beginnings were as humble as those of the obscure 
settlement perched upon the hillside above the 





=e Northern Pacific’s iron pathway, across the plains. 
Hope on, hope ever! 
ny A Nation’s Loss. 


thinker, scholar, orator, advocate, statesman and 
patriot, he has had few equals and no superiors. 
He hated shams,despised pretense, and set his foot on the 
k of the hypocritical demagogue at-.every oppor- 
nity. He as a patriot who knew what patriotism meant. 
He had deliberately retired from public life and’a lucra- 
ve professional practice, against the advice of all those 
ho felt the need of his sagacious counsel at this trying 
ie in the nation’s history. 
Public honors and increasing riches had no attraction for 
n. He had won recognition as an orator of strange and 
ving power; he had been governor of the greatest state 
the Union, he had been one of the few conspicuous lead- 
in National politics, he had won a foremost place at the 
r in New York City in an incredibly short time; he had 
umulated a satisfactory fortune, and he felt that at the 
of sixty years he was entitled to the rest and leisure of 
declining days. 
He was right—but those who knew him best felt that 
ere was still another reason which impelled him to seek 
irement, and that was his deep-seated apprehension 
it the American people and both the great political par- 
s were rapidly drifting from the moorings of safety. He 
t that they were inviting the gravest peril to American 
stitutions and to the Republic itself. 
His was a faith not easily moved but it had been put 
verely to the test by the events of recent years. He 


F “think S. BLACK has gone to his long rest. As 
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tress in the 
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sought by all the power of his burning eloquence to stem 
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the tide of frenzied opposition to the established principles 
of our government. In weariness and sadness he finally 
gave up the task as hopeless. In his splendid oration on 
Lincoln, perhaps the most notable of his magnetic utter- 
ances and one that should be in eve ry x hool book in the 
land, he voiced the feelings of his heart when he said: 

This is the age, [| know, when the search is at its height for the new 
and marvelous, and in this eagerness the primeval is swept away, the 
bowels of the earth are punctured, and even on the remotest sea che 
observant eye detects the flutter of a sail. The watchword is energy, 
the goal is success; but in the fever of modern enterprise a moment's 
rest can do no harm. 

We must not only acquire, we must retain. We must not only 

learn, we must remember. The newest is not always the best The 
date and lustre of the coin does not determine its metal. The sub- 
stance may be plain and unobtrusive and still be gold. Whoever 
chooses without a proper test may die both a pauper and a fool. 
The paintings of recent times have evoked the praise of critics, yet 
thousands will pay their homage to an older genius. Modern litera- 
ture is ablaze with beauty and with power and yet millions are still 
going to one old and thumbworn text for their final consolation. 
He had faith and 
There was no fight he ever led but that he had 
an army of enthusiastic followers. He could not have 
remained in retirement. The call for his presence, for his 
He did not 
But those of us who have watched the auguries 
of the skies and who still hold sublime faith in the perpetu- 
ity of our institutions, know that in God’s providence, the 
time must come when a strong man, inspired alike by con- 
science and by patriotism, will spring to the leadership and 
save the American people from themselves. 

It is because Frank S. Black was such a man that his 
untimely death is the nation’s loss. 


There was work for such a man to do. 


courage. 


voice and for his leadership would have come. 
feel so. 


Assassinations. 


HE assassination of King George of Greece is an- 

I other warning that it is time the world sat up and 

took notice of the unrest and unreason everywhere 
present. It was a Greek of feeble intellect who shot King 
George and it is this class of half-sound minds who are 
particularly inflamed against all rulers and all governments. 

Since 1801 there have been assassinations of 17 mon- 
archs and chief executives of republics. Three of this 
number have been presidents of the United States. The 
spirit of lawlessness is on the increase as is shown by the 
fact that 12 of the 17 assassinations have occurred since 
1894. They teach two lessons, one the very obvious lesson 
that rulers and chief magistrates should be properly safe- 
guarded. The other lesson, which strikes directly at the 
source of the trouble, is that the inflammatory utterances 
of the press should be bridled. It should not be forgotten 
in this connection that the assassin of President McKinley 
got his inspiration from reading the yellow journals. 

But how shall we bridle an unscrupulous press? Cer- 
tainly not by government censorship. But the business 
man who advertises and the people who read the yello 
papers have in their hands a power quite as effective as a 
governmental board of censors. Let the business man 
who believes in the reign of law and order keep his adver- 
tising out of papers whose chief purpose is to inflame the 
passions of the weak against all authority. Let the public 
which believes in the protection of character and the safe- 
guarding of human lives refuse to buy or read the yellow 
journals. This type of paper has been developed because 
it has proven profitable. Let the profits shrink and they 
will learn the ways of decency once more. 

The people have the key of the situation in their hands. 
Let the people rule! 


The Farmer and the Railroad. 


LARGE share of the farmer’s recent prosperity has 

been due to the railroads which have hauled his 

produce to market at rates lower than those of any 
other country. In the decade from 1899 to 1909 the value 
of farm lands increased 181 per cent. although the acreage 
of improved land was increased.by the farmer only 15 per 
cent. and his cultivation by 7 per cent. But with only 7 
per cent. increase in the acreage cultivated, the value of the 
products of the farm show an increase of 82 per cent. 

By way of comparison notice what the railroads have 
accomplished in the decade from 1900-1910, and the small 
rewards they have received. Their facilities they have in- 
creased 36 per cent. but their capitalization per mile has 
increased only 2 per cent. as against the farmer’s increase 
in land value of 181 percent. In the matter of production 
and earnings the figures are the reverse of those in farming, 
and the reverse of what they should be, since increased pro- 
duction has been followed by decreased earnings. With an 
increase of 101 per cent. in number of passengers carried 
one mile there has been an actual decrease of 3 per cent. in 
passenger earnings; and with an increase of 80 per cent. in 
freight traffic there has been an increase of only I per cent. 
in freight earnings. 

‘“‘Ts it not time,” asks Vice-President Holden of the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway, ‘‘that all interests should 
decide that the railroads should have a ‘square deal’?”’ 


Will They Smash the Farmer ? 


HAT will the downward revisers of the tariff do 

when they come to the agricultural schedule? 

Will they lower the cost of living by cutting the 
prices that the farmer gets for his produce? While the 
consumer is being cheered by the tariff reduction which he 
expects, here are some big facts from the Census Bureau 
which show who gets the money. 

In ten years the planted acreage of this country in- 
creased 10 per cent. and the increase in quantity was also 
10 per cent. But the total value of farm products en the 
farm increased 83 per cent. An extra profit of nearly two 
billions of dollars went into the farmers’ pockets as a result 
of increase in price alone—and we paid it through the 
grocery man and loudly denounced the tariff and the trusts. 
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Che farmer to-day gets 90 cents for his wheat instead of 
60 cents; 


nine B.Ed 2 3 


on 
w~ 


he gets half as much again for his corn, and 30 
per cent. more for his potatoes than he did 10 years ago 
\ hog on the farm is worth twice as much now as it was 
then. Everybody knows that poultry, eggs, milk, and 
butter are revenue producers and not merely by-product 
of the farm. And the farmer drives to town in 
cylinder car instead of a rickety buggy; 


a si) 
he has a bank 
} But what patrict 
will lift up his voice and demand liberation from the greed 
of the agriculturalist? 

The plantation price of cotton has practically doublc« 
these ten years. That is one of the reasons for the return 
of prosperity in the South. A pound of wool sells for mu 
more than it did at the end of the last decade. By whit 
process of reasoning can the consumer expect the price « 
clothing to remain stationary when both the raw materials 
and the labor have advanced? 

If organized capital has gathered unto itself profit as the 
result of greatly improved business methods, it is no more 
deserving of punishment than the farming class which 
has prospered amazingly at the consumer's expense. 

But where is the brave statesman who will come to the 
footlights and demand that the farmer be forced to take 
less for his products in order that the nation may have 
cheaper food and clothing? 

Shall we be impartial and ‘‘smash”’ the farmer also? 

Smash nothing! Live and let live! 


The Plain Truth. 


We are the greatest telephone users in the 
The daily average of talks over the telephone 
last year was Over 26,000,000. There are 70,000 places, 
towns, cities and hamlets from which telephone messages 
may be sent. This is 5,000 more than the number of our 
post offices, 10,000 more than the number of our railroad 
stations and three times the number of telegraph offices 
in the country. There are nearly 7,500,000 telephone 
stations in the Bell System—an increase last year of over 
800,000. These are the facts reported by the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Co. in reference to the Bell busi- 
It earned last year nearly $43,000,000. Will it be 
believed that the majority of its shares are owned by women 
and less than 7 per cent. by brokers? This is the best 
answer to those who charge that our great corporations are 
owned and run by a few wealthy men exclusively for their 
own benefit. 


deposit instead of a chattel-mortgage. 


ELLO! 
world. 


ness. 


A 

SAND BAGGERS! “It is a 

for New England. This game of sardbagging t! 
great railroad system which is so vital to New Englard’ 
very existence.’’ This is the timely comment of Mr. I \- 
ward G. Riggs, Executive Assistant of the New Eaven 
Railroad, on the organized efforts of speculators and oth 
to “down” President Mellen and to depress the stock 
of his great railroad system. Mr. Riggs’ further comment 
is justified when he says that talk about the depressing 
influence of tariff legislation upon New Erglard industries 
is of comparatively small moment compared with the 
present plain evidence of the New Haven Road wrecking 
scheme by pretended friends of the public interest. The 
situation of Mr. Mellen and his railroad once more strikingly 
illustrates the old adage about kicking a man. when he 
is down. Fairminded men, with a sense of justice in their 
hearts, never engage in this sort of thing. 

A 

OBBERS! A public scandal at Washington during 

the recent session was the passage of the famous Pork 
Barrel Bill which scattered $50,000,000 of the people’s 
money for the erection of public buildings, and the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors and. creeks. It was 
called the Pork Barrel Bill because every Congressman was 
expected to get a piece of the pork regardless of the merits 
of his proposition. The Congressman who sought to get 
the most of the public moneys for his district got the most 
pork and was the biggest hog. These same Congressmen 
are conspicuous among those who were denouncing ‘‘the 
robber tariff taxes,”’ the wicked trusts, and the over-valued 
railroads. These same congressmen who were rushing 
to put their hands deep into the public Treasury for the 
benefit of their own constituents and for their own politi- 
cal advantage, are the loudest ranters against the high cost 
of living. Turn the hypocrites out! Let the people rule! 

A 

TRAIGHT! Most men and women want to be straight. 

So do corporations, People who hold the contrary 
view derive their opinion either from want of knowledge 
or prejudice. The Hon. John B. Olmstead, on retiring 
as Public Service Commissioner of New York State, has 
declared that he went into office with “‘decided leanings 
toward the anti-corporation view of public utility ques- 
tions.” Five years of service on the commission showed 
him, however, that the principal cause of his prejudice was 
lack of knowledge. Mr. Olmstead didn’t find any wings on 
the shoulders of corporation managers, but he discovered, 
almost uniformly, a conciliatory attitude on their part and 
a willingness to abide by the results of a fair hearing. 
He found, too, that the up-to-date railway or electric light 
official has an ‘open ear for any reasonable complaints. 
Mr. Olmstead concluded from his experience that the 
street called “Straight” is a much more popular thorough- 
fare than it used to be, and that the men in control of pub- 
lic service corporations are walking it with clear con- 
sciences and gain to their self respect. What Mr. Olm- 
stead has said concerning public service corporations 
might be said with equal force of corporations generally. 
Whatever may have been the conditions in the past, “ big 
business”’ to-day is seeking to conform to the laws and to 
merit the good will of the people and the co-operation of 
employes. 


mighty serious matter 
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Ruin and Death 
in the Omaha 
‘Tornado 


Photographs of the devastation in th: 
track of one of the worst storms in 
the history of the West. Wreckage 
of beautiful homes and whole 
streets of business houses 
laid in ruins. 


Photos Copyright Newspaper Enterprise Assn 




















AN AUTO HURLED FROM THE STREET AGAINST A WALL. 
PITIFUL WRECKAGE OF A LAWYER’S BEAUTIFUL HOME. his powerful machine was picked up in the middle of the street and 


hurled against the stone wall by the force of the tornado. Beside it, on 

Judge W. W. Slabaugh, a prominent citizen of Omaha, gathering up his belongings, with his wrecked home in patrol duty, stands a stalwart member of the Nebraska National Guard 

the background and his dog mournfully looking on. Scenes like this were distributed over a pathway six assisting soldiers of the Regular Army in the protection of life and 
blocks wide, extending for more than three m’ es. property. 
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WRECKAGE OF A BUSINESS STREET WHERE FORTY PEOPLE WERE KILLED. 


A street-car junction in the heart of the city, where the storm did some of its most disastrous work. In the foreground is the debris that once nde Idlewild Hall. Thi 
> ; all. s photograph 
was taken before all the bodies had been removed and it shows the complete wreckage of the business streets that lay in the path of the terrible storm. - ata 
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HON. DAVID FRANKLIN HOUSTON 


The new Secretary of Agriculture at Washington succeeding Secretary Wilson, who held the position for 16 years. 

Secretary Houston was at the time of his appointment Chancellor of Washington University at St. Louis. He was 

formerly president of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas and afterwards president of the University of 

Texas. He is a member of the Southern Educational Board, a trustee of the John F. Slater Fund and a member of 

the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission. Secretary Houston is a man of exceptional ability. He was in his youth a 

teacher in a little rural school. From that modest beginning he became one of the leading educators of the United 
States. He was President Wilson’s personal choice for the Secretaryship. 
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F you owned a hundred acres of good farm land, and 
someone offered you forty acres more right along 
side—better land at that—and then told you he 

would work the extra forty free as long as you stayed in 
the farming business, you probably would want to know 
all the details of the proposition. 

Just such an offer is being made right now—right in this 
issue of LESLIE’s—to half the farmers in the United States 
but more particularly to those whose land has been farmed 
the longest. On the face of it you might not notice th 
offer, but it is made every week in hundreds of farm papers, 
in strong, clear language, something like this: 

‘Plow deeper and cheaper. Handle more acres just 
or farm what you now have better. Etc., etc.’ 

BLANK TRACTOR COMPANY. 


as well 

















Two men and tractor breaking and rolling the land in 
a single operation. 


For the tractor is coming at the rate of 500,000 horse- 
power a year to add to the size of farms and the power of 
the farmer’s good right hand. It cuts ten cents from the 
cost of producing a bushel of wheat on the prairie, and adds 
that much to the farmer's profit. Incidentally, it is keeping 
food prices down for everybody, for cheaper power on the 
farm means cheaper food in town, and the tractor is cheaper 
than the horse. 

Let no one criticize the horse for being lazy, for he is not. 
He has been a willing*and powerful aid to man—the ab- 
solute key to farming in the last fifty years since improved 
machines began to di8place-hand tools. But the fact is 
that the horse on the farm now 





Turning North Dakota upside down with twelve plows 
drawn by a tractor. 


The tractor, in short, has beaten the horse in his last 
stronghold—the furrow—and soon he will be a secondary 
consideratidn in the farm power plant—kept for the little 
jobs that take nimble feet rather than power, and for the 
skips in the swath that the big, economical machine passes 
by. NET PROFITS—that%the reason for it all—profits 
from lower costs—profits ff6m bigger yields, yields that 
come because the farmer can work longer and faster when 
work counts most. NET PROFITS—the lowering of 
the man-cost—the multiplying of a laborer’s output—the 
solution of the everlasting @aM of the prairies for men to 
come over into the harvest fields and help. 

The practical man will ask what kind of a farmer can use 
a tractor. What will a tractor cost? What will its work 
cost? What kind of plows does it pull? Can you plow 
hills with it? Does it take a forty-acre field to turn around 
in? And so on—more questions than an expert could an- 
swer fully in a day’s talk. And very likely all his answers 
would begin, “‘That depends.” 





have learned that a sod-bound orchard doesn’t pay lik 
one that is handled like corn or potatoes, or any other tilled 
crop. Asa result, they cultivate all season long, clear up 
to August, and the orchard tractor is the key to the a. 
tion. These machines are rather new, though Californj 
has developed some that are very successful and has sent 
them east to help the nearby grower to compete with the 
well-organized fruit industry on the other coast. 

All down through New York, Pennsylvania, the Vir. 
ginias, Maryland and Delaware, bigger tractors are coming 
in, of the type that Illinois and Iowa farmers use. The 
man with 250 to 300 acres can keep a fifteen tractive horse. 
power tractor comfortably busy— enough so to make it 
pay if he uses its power to plow deeper and do better 
farming. The avenge tractor buyer, though, is more apt 

















The horseless cultivator of the light-weight type built 
or orchard use. 


to do his own work—the work he finds easiest to do with 
his tractor—and then go out to do the same jobs for his 
neighbors. 

He finds a ready market for his power in the building of 
improved roads and is getting his share of the millions that 
are being spent in that direction. What with pulling a 
grader, running a crusher, hauling rock and compacting 
the road-bed, and with the plowing, threshing, filling silos 
and other work of the farm, the tractor is finding a wider 
use each year. Farmers and contractors are interested. The 
U.S. Department of Agricultufe has just bought a tractor 
for one of its experimental farms not far from Washington. 

The real field for the farm tract- 





loafs twenty-one hours out of 
twenty-four, as an average for the 
year, and calls for feed‘and water 
three times a day, ‘whether he 
works or not. 

Nobody with a record’like that 
can last around a modern factory, 
even if he is ready ‘and willing to 
work when work is prévided. And 
the farm is becoming ‘a’ factory 
on a bigger and bigger ‘Scale. just 
as fast as skilled labér, midchineés 
and mechanical power ‘can turn 
the trick. : 

The case against the horse is 
that he never stops eating, while 








or—the one that sticks to farm 
work almost exclusively—begins in 
Central Ohio and extends west, 
north and south to the seas. The 
cornbelt farmer is a pretty fair 
farmer. The agricultural colleges 
are strong and influential. So are 
the farm papers. The farmer in 
this section has a lot of money in- 
vested to the square mile, and he 
holds to no prejudices very long 
that are going to keep him from 
getting the most output for the 
least cost. He is the man who 
eagerly welcomes the tractor be- 
cause -df the extra two inches in 








crops afid seasons do stop calling 
for poWer. The farmer thas ‘to 
feed and carry and doctor a horse four or five years to get 
him ready for work’at‘all, and then tend him three times a 
day, and shoe him-bésides,’to*keep him in trim for a three 
or four months’ tussle’with.the big power jobs on the farm 
that all come in peaks—especially ‘Seed-time and harvest. 
When he is wanted worst,‘the horse'gets tired out soonest. 
He has to rest after six or eight hovifs of actual hard work. 
He can't work days and nights too,-even if the heat and 
the rain‘and the frost work overtiitie ‘to beat the farmer. 
And then, for all his willingness, he can’t produce power as 
cheap as a gas engine—not even when he works every day: 

















A giant tractor with fourteen plows, tearing up the State 
of Indiana. 


Four types of tractors in a contest at the Cornell University farm, ploughing uphill and down. 


Maybe the simplest way to answer the questions would 
be to take a map and check off the’ sections of the country, 
one by one; as they are divided by the tractor. What 
farmers are already doing is a fair guide to what other 
farmers can do—and one must always remember that the 
gas tractor is hardly ten years old and people are doing 
more surprising things with'it every day. 

Up in New England thefevare not’many tractors. Such 
as there are, are rather small—not many over twenty horse- 
power at the belt pulley and ten or twelve at the traction 
drawbar. You can see that part of the power the motor can 
deliver to a threshing machine or a silage cutter is eaten up 
in gear friction and in moving the tractor’s own weight- 
amounting to from about twenty-five per cent. on level, 
hard roads to forty, or even sixty, per cent on hills and soft- 
going. 

The tractor for the New England hills usually has two 
or more speeds, so a comfortable load can be drawn up a 
stiff grade—ten, twelve, sometimes even fifteen per cent— 
by dropping to a lower speed. There are not so many 
chances to plow economically in New England with a 
tractor, but as the tractor is also’a very handy portable 
plant for threshing, sowing and other stationary work, 
contractors are beginning to buy them. They go from place 


to place and do work for a number of farmers, and some- ~ 


times the farmers club together to buy, using the power 
in turn and changing help. 

A little further west, especially among the orchards of 
New York, a few low-down,,compact, light-weight tractors 
are being used for the big Job of cultivation. Fruit men 


depth he can plow while the season 
lasts. Even here the best farmers 
have arranged only five-inch plowing with horses, because 
it took all the strength of all their horses to do that much, 
and they have kept all the horses the profits of the farm 
would stand. 

Now the man who has kept a dozen or fifteen horses 
that have cost him $125 to $175 to buy or raise, is keep- 
ing maybe four to do his cultivating with, and plow out 
the fence corners. The $1,500 to $1,700 he has realized 
from the sale of the remainder are invested in a machine 
that will do as much in the field—more under the drive 
(Continued on page 364.) 
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It does the work of fourteen horses, costs nothing wh: 
P idle, and never gets tired. 
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THE NEW RULER OF GREECE. 
King Constantine, who succeeded his father, 
the late King George, recently assassinated by 
Aleko Schinas in the streets of Salonica, the 





























Turkish city captured by the Greeks last fall. 








NPEL.WOUD & UNDERW King Constantine is a cousin of King George 


KOLLMAN 


A RED MAN’S TRIBUTE of England, the Czar of Russia and the King A RESCUER OF CHILDREN. 
Plenty Coups, a prominent Indian Chief, presenting Miss Nancy of Denmark. His wife, Queen Sophia, is the Silas H. Smith, an expert marksman of South River, N. J., 
Lane, daughter of the Secretary of the Interior, with a pair of beaded sister of Emperor William of Germany. The who, after many children had been bitten, was appointed by 
leather gauntlets. He also gave President Wilson a chieftain’s war new King is 45 years old. He displayed mili- the Borough Council to kill all dogs afflicted with rabies. Mr. 
bonnet. Plenty Coups and a number of other Indians had an inter- tary genius in the campaign against Turkey Smith shot a hundred suspected canines, saving a number of 
view with Secretary Lane, who promised to guard their just interests. and is very popular with his subjects. children, some of whom are shown with him in this picture. 
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# HUST acl MIDT 

; A PLUCKY MEMBER OF ALASKA’S FIRST LEGISLATURE. A FUN-LOVING MAYOR. 
Senator Conrad Freeding, a prominent merchant of Nome, Alaska, ania in Valdez Mayor Hunt of Cincinnati forgot he was the head of the big city the other day while on 
after a journey of 1218 miles by dog team. At Valdez he took a steamer for Juneau, an official inspection trip to the municipal Refuge Farm, and played football with some of 
575 miles distant, where he attended the session of Alaska’s first legislature. The first the urchins. He was a former Yale football star and could not resist the temptation to 


act passed by this body grantéd suffrage to 


women. There was not a dissenting vote. get down with the boys and wallop the pigskin once more. 
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PROMINENT WESTERN HOTEL MANAGER. 


ames Wood, of San Francisco, one of the most 

uccessful hotel managers in the country, now 

reneral Manager of the Hotel St. Francis at 

in Francisco and of the New Washington 
at Seattle, Washington. 


HARRIs & EWING 


YOUNG FAVORITES OF THE PRESIDENT. 


any years since childish laughter has been heard at the White House, but the 
ae 2 and grand-nephew of the new President will romp through its spacious 
Ralls often. Recently they had a session with a photographer and all four children are 
shown in the above group. From left to right they are: Josephine Wilson Commene. 
aged seventeen months; Virginia Peyton Cothran, aged three; Wilson Howe, ten years old, 
and Elizabeth Wilson, also ten years old. 











A WORKER FOR FARM WOMEN. 


Mrs. Belle von Dorn Harbert of Manzanola, 
Colorado, the new President of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Farm Women, who believes 
the rural home problems can be solved by aid 
of demonstrators sent to the farm houses. 
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A Square Deal for the Farmer’s 


An Authorized Interview 


By HON. DAVID FRANKLIN HOUSTON, Secretary 





APRESS 3, 1913 


Family 


of Agriculture 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Owing to the vast importance of the position and the fact that he is the first mew Secretary of Agriculture in sixteen 
years, there is probably as much interest felt in Secretary Houston as any member of President Wilson's distinguished Cabinet. Secre- 


tary Houston—who at seventeen was teaching in a little one-teacher rural school 
social advantages penetrates the very root of the greatest menace to the farm today. 


in voicing the crying need for better educational and 
His are not the words of a theoretical uplifter. 


Mr. Houston speaks from experience—as a man who knows the farmer’s problems from first-hand knowledge and what he has to say will 


FTER all, the most important object to be achieved, 
in the effort we are making for greater agricultural 
efficiency, is to give the farmer and his family more 

of the educational and social advantages which his brother 
in the city enjovs to such a marked extent. It seems to be 
undeniable that we are ignoring the farmers except for 
commercial and political purposes. The conditions which 
confront us result not so much from a conscious intention 
to do injustice or harm to our rural population as from 
indifference and neglect. If any one doubts that the 
country has been ignored, he need 


command the widest attention. 


Maine and North Carolina, one of less than $200. In 
urban communities it ranges from $500 to $600 to $1,800 
or $2,000 or more. The annual compensation of rural 
teachers is less than that of street laborers in cities, less 
than that of brick-layers, plasterers, carpenters, painters, 
and brakemen, and the superintendent of Alabama reports 
that in that State it is less than the average earnings of 
convicts. 

verywhere these teachers are stranded in one-room 
buildings, for the most part unsightly, devoid of the ordi- 


summer It was an unpainted, unceiled, weather-board 
shell of a house, absolutely, devoid ol decoration, and t 
grounds were bare except for ragged trees and stumy 
Che pupils ranged in age from seven to twenty-six I 
only considerable advantage that the teacher had oy 
the more mature pupils was his possession of the t 
He was secretly afraid of the genius of one boy in mat} 
matics, of one young woman in geography, and of t! 
superiority of half a dozen in spelling, and his helpk 
ness in the face of the strivings of the children to acqui 

the alphabet and their inability 





only attempt to write a paper on any 


set down figures in some sort of 








aspect of rural life. He will search 
the library in vain. Several years 
ago I was under contract to make an 
address in central Missouri on sani- 
tation and health in rural schools. | 
was embarrassed by a complete ab- 
sence of facts except for a few regis- 
tration areas. And yet I know that 
diseases are prevalent in the country 
in the West, as well as in other sec- 
tions, and that few if any steps are 
being taken to control them. Ifthe 
West has not the hookworm, it has 
diseases more deadly and more diff- 
cult to control. If it has not so much 
malaria, it has typhoid fever in 
abundance, more severe attacks of 
diphtheria and the scourge of con- 
sumption. 

The cry of ‘“‘back to the country” 
uttered for the most part by those 
who are comfortably located in a 
city and who are concerned lest the 
streams of raw material from: the 





country may lessen in volume, will 





nes | row, was pathetic. I recall the u 
less visit of the aged and infirm s 
perintendent, my despair over 1 
performance and my realization 
the futility of his travels. I do n 
think I was below the average « 
those who were doing the job in thx 
rural section, and I look back up: 
my performance as the most misé 
able in my experience and as inco 
ceivably bad. 

\re we reasonable in our demand 
on a young, inexperienced, unstabk 
untrained, badly paid girl-teacher 
for instance, working without super 
vision or assistance or facilitic 
knowing nothing herself of life an 
its problems, and having thirty or 
forty recitations a day for a fe 
months in the year? We ask ther 
to assume a task that we ourselves 
would probably not be competent t: 
disc harge. It is more difficult and 
more important than that under 








taken by a $6,000 professor in his 











avail little till a community seriously 
takes up the problem of making rural 
conditions satisfactory. This is a 
task that concerns not only each locality, but also the 
state and the nation. It is one that cannot be accom- 
plished by the separate and independent action of the 
rural districts. 
We are inclined to believe in this day of educational 


A pleasant home in the country. 


nary comforts, lacking in facilities, in unattractive and 
insanitary surroundings. They teach all grades and hold 
from thirty to thirty-five or forty recitations a day for four, 
five, six or seven months a year, and do this without 


Everybody on this farm works hard, but contentedly. 


specialty in the most luxuriousl 
equipped university in the land. | 
know that in my one-teacher school 
I could not have related a hog to his corn or a rabbit to 

his natural tobacco. 
When the people know the facts and are intelligently 
led, they will face the situation, provide the means, and 
will regard the expenditure for developmental pur- 





advantages and home comforts that the farmer is 


poses not as a burden byt as an investment. They 





as well off in that respect as his city neighbor. In 
that supposition we are entirely in error. Take for 
instance the matter of our rural schools. It is just 
as important to the nation as it is to the boys and 
girls that country boys and girls shall have an oppor- 
tunity for as good an education as their brothers and 
sisters in the larger communities. I maintain that 
children in the rural districts are at an almost im- 
measurable disadvantage. 

The indictment against the rural school is easy to 
draw. Inadequate financial support, large waste of 
money actually provided, inexperienced and badly 
trained teachers, absence of supervision from top to 
bottom, lack of relation of the school work to the life 
of the community, unattractive, insanitary surround- 
ings, insufficient equipment, and the baneful influence 
of politics, constitute its general terms. When we 
consider national educational figures en masse, they 
furnish ground for boasting for the aspiring orator or 
the untruthful student. The report of expenditure of 
$330,000,000 annually for schools, with an investment 
of nearly $800,000,000 in school property and the 
enrollment of approximately 17,000,000 children, ap- 











must put more money into this business of rural 
education to save what they have already put in 
‘to make good what they have undertaken. As peopk 
of ordinary business sense, they must recognize thi 
necessity of bringing the business up to the point of 
efficiency of production. A nation which is spending 
$700,000,000 a year on war past and future, $800,- 
000,000 for tobacco, and $1,500,000,000 for whiskey 
cannot make the plea of poverty, and cannot afford 
to say that it will stop at an expenditure of $330,- 
000,000 for schools. If the nation would give to th 
South, for instance, annually for rural schools and 
rural health one-half of what it is spending for war, I 
would guarantee that the South alone would make it 
impossible for any foreign force to effect lodgment 
in any territory which the nation legitimately holds. 
We have made great strides toward agricultural 
efficiency. The Sixty-second Congress has been par- 
ticularly liberal in increasing the funds available for 
the new fiscal year by about a million and a half 
dollars. It has made special appropriations for taking 
science directly to the farmer and has provided for 
a commission to co-operate with the Southern Com 














peals to the imagination; but when we come to details 
and to such an analysis as we can make of the share 
of this that pertains to the rural community, our 
enthusiasm wanes. The rural school enrollment is 
over sixty-seven per cent. of the total, but the rural school 
annual expenditure is less than forty per cent. of the total 
and the investment in rural school property and equipment 
less than thirty-three per cent. The expenditure per pupil 
in the city averages $33 a year, while in the rural district 
it averages $13. Nearly three times as much is spent for 
each child in the city as in the country, and is obviously 
spent under much more satisfactory conditions and in 
much more efficient ways. This national average does 
not tell the whole story. In many states of the nation 
the relative inferiority of the country population is still 
more marked, as the following figures will show: 


Enrollment Expenditures per 
capita 

City Rural City Rural 

North Carolina... a% 78,000 442,000 $15.00 $ 5.30 
Tennessee........ 77,000 444,000 22.00 5.30 
Mississippi. . . ‘ 64,000 405,000 14.00 4.50 
Alabama... . 74,000 385,000 20.00 4.80 
Wisconsin. .... 154,000 305,000 32.00 25.00 
Kansas. . 116,000 282,000 36.00 19.80 
Missouri... . . 331,000 376,000 32.30 8.90 


The statistician tells us that the average salary of the 
teachers of the nation in the common schools is less than 
$406 a year, and in the rural school districts less than 
$300. Illinois reports rural! salaries ranging from $250 
to $400; Kansas, a salary of less than $250; Missouri, 
Mississippi and Tennessee, one of less than $250; Vermont, 


Plenty to eat. 


tions to her larder. 


advice or assistance from competent supervisors or in- 
spectors. Illinois reports 10,600 one-teacher schools, 
1,150 of them having less than fifteen pupils; Kansas, 
7,800; 425 with less than fifteen pupils, 300 with less 
than ten; North Carolina, more than 4,000 out of a total 
of 5,400; Indiana reports 1,085 schools with less than 
fifteen pupils, and 2,000 with less than twenty; and Mis- 
souri 705 with less than twelve, and 2,500 with less than 
twenty. 

I was impressed with a statement made several years ago 
by the superintendent of schools of Wisconsin. He said: 
“Upon the whole the country teachers are not equal to 
the task that is laid upon them. Scores of schools have 
few pupils in attendance. Some schools are so large 
that about all the teacher can do is to herd the children 
within the building. In a school of considerable size 
there are so many classes that only a few minutes can be 
devoted to each. There is no adequate supervision of 
these. schools. As a rule, the county superintendent finds 
it impossible to visit the school more than once a year. 
The teacher is thus thrown almost upon her own resources. 
In many cases she never saw the inside of a country school 
herself before.” 

I have a vivid personal recollection of a typical one- 
teacher school. It was located’in a clearing in the woods, 
more than a mile from the nearest house. It could 
neither keep the cold out in’ winter, nor the heat out in 





The farmer’s wife rejoicing over Nature’s contribu- 


mercial Congress in its investigations of rural credit 
systems abroad. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
been authorized “to acquire and diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful information on sub- 
jects connected with the marketing and distributing « 
farm prodtcts.’’ The department is already engaged in a 
number of problems having to do with the organization o! 
producers to the end of enabling them to receive a mor 
just return for the crops that they produce. These ar 
some of the larger tasks that Congress has set for th 
Department of Agriculture, tasks that have for their ol 
ject the socializing rather than the individualizing of t! 
farmer, tasks that will in the end bring to the individu 
farmer not only all the information that will make the la: 
more productive but will make the farmer part of the wor! 
wide movement for social uplift. 

President Wilson has referred to this matter in his ina' 
gural address, stating ably, that we have ‘‘a body of ag: 
cultural activities never yet given the efficiency of gr 
business undertakings, or served as it should be through t! 
instrumentality of science taken directly to the farm, : 
afforded the facilities of credit best suited to its practic 
needs.”’ 


I 


A writer on the subject has said: “To stop the ru 
from country to city the farmer’s condition needs to 
improved and his lot made fuller of comfort and refin 
ment. This will eventually come about, and then t! 
children of the farms will be as reluctant, as they are n 
only too eager, to cave their homes for the town.” 
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Can a City Man Succeed 
On a Farm? 


B y AL DEN F E 


“a HIS is somewhat like asking if a college man can 
succeed at the grocery business It all depends 
on the man and on the conditions. 

There are circumstances under which success is difficult 
not impossible, for one reason or another. The land 
be so expensive that the investment will never pay 
wofit through agricultural products; or the soil may be 
pelessly poor Che farm may be unfortunately located 
» markets. 


| himself in an overcrowded field 


If the farmer decides to specialize, he may 
Competition may 
too keen and prices too low for the beginner with small 
pital. 

»btain. 


Help may be expensive or practically impossible 
These and other conditions, which bear no 
ition to a man’s city training, must be taken into con- 
leration, 

(hen the man himself is a prime factor. The farm is 
afe retreat for the superannuated. If a man has been 
failure in the city the chances are in favor of his failing 
Che lazy man had best keep off the farm. 
he man of weak physique may build himself up by 


suntry life, but he may find the heavy work of the farm, 


the country. 


id there is plenty of it, too much for his ability. 

Many a city man has gone back to the land only to meet 
ith disheartening failure, and it is not always easy to 
int to the direct causes. Lack of capital, poor judgment, 
neral incompetence and laziness may be at the bottom of 
or the conditions may be adverse. Consequently, the 
vice to the city man to go back to the farm should be 
ven with reservations. He must be a man ready to 
lapt himself to an entirely new line of business and to 
rk hard at it, 


ice and is in competition with men who have devoted 


for he is handicapped by lack of experi- 


heir lives to a study of agricultural problems, many of 
hem having been born amid farm conditions. 
\nother cause of failure is the lack of foresight in chang- 
from city conditions to those of the country, where 
the lack of social advantages may cause unhappiness and 
ven hardship, especially to the wife. Such unhappiness 
ay bring about financial failure as well. 
In spite of all these things, there is no vital reason why 
a city man should not succeed on a farm if he is industrious 
ind sensible. In fact, there are many things in his favor. 
Coming as he does upon new conditions he is rather more 
ikely to avail himself of improved methods and knowledge 
than is the hereditary farmer who still lives in a rut. 
His city training has made his mind more alert, and if he 
has had a business training and understands the principles 
f accounting and executive management he possesses 
something which the average hereditary farmer lacks. He 
understands the balancing of specific incomes against 
specific expenses; he understands the principles of mar- 
understands the power of advertising. He 
is more apt to be a reader than the farm-bred man, and 
readily picks up agricultural knowledge which is now so 
easily obtainable from the state experiment stations and 
It may even be true that he has a better 
comprehension of well directed, energetic work. 
eral, he is likely to be more intelligent. 
his is not mere theory, for it has been repeatedly demon- 
strated. There are entire farming communities in New 
York State, Connecticut, and elsewhere that are being 
rapidly built up and improved by city men who are making 
a success of farming, while the far Northwest is full of 


keting; he 
g 


other sources. 
In gen- 


college men and city men on fruit orchards and ranches. 
lo be more specific, here are a few instances of different 
types that have come under my observation: 

A. L. Sampson, a teacher, acquired 212 acres in central 
Maine on the installment plan. He had no capital, but 
was able to earn a small outside income by means of which 
he was able to make gradual improvements on the farm. 
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$y means of apples and dairy pro 
ducts he has paid for his farm, made 
i good living, and set a little aside 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Dodd, city 
people, bought a farm at East Corinth, 
Vermont, where they have made a 
good living out of general farming, 
without much extra help, and have 
made a small profit from maple sugar 
and syrup 

Mr. C 
took a run-down farm in Vermont and 
improved it to such an extent that he 
was able to sell it at a profit. He re- 
peated this operation three or four 


. C. Jones, a professional man, 


times and increased his capital from 
$5,000 to $14,300 in five years, besides 
making a living. Incidentally, he be- 
came an expert agriculturist with his services in demand 
at a large salary. 

Mrs. Mary Cranston, librarian of the Social Service 
Bureau in New York City, acquired a 14-acre farm near 
New Brunswick, N. J., in 1906, paying $1,075 for it by in- 
stallments. In 1909 she moved out on the farm for good, 
and by 1910 she had turned the corner and made a small 
profit. 

\ few years ago a Mr. and Mrs. Howe, he an invalid, 
took a small place in southern Pennsylvania and after a 
struggle began to make a good living. In the year 1910 
they made a profit over living expenses of $532 from squabs 
and market truck. 

Rev. J. D. Dietrich, a Pennsylvania clergyman, bought 
a 1500-acre farm with a $7,200 mortgage. He made a liv- 
ing for his family, and in six years had paid off his mortgage. 

Paul McElroy, a Baltimore office worker, bought a 
100-acre farm in Maryland, on Chesapeake Bay, in 1909, 
paying $1,500. He did general farming in a small way, 
selling apples and vegetables chiefly. He made a living 
for two years, improved his buildings, and sold out in 1911 
for $2,500. 

In 1906 four New York business men bought a tract of 
land in Georgia with a comparatively small investment and 
went into a co-operative peach growing business which 
five years later was valued at $50,000. 

Joachim Fritz, a German with no farming experience, 
started a truck farm in the Everglades district of Florida, 
which failed to pay. He turned to dairying and now 
owns a $25,000 plant and earns $500 a year profit above 
his living expenses. 

J. K. Morrison, ten years after his graduation from 
college, found himself in bad health and with no money. 
He took a farm in Mississippi on shares and has made a 
comfortable living on poultry and dairy products. 

Dr. S., a city oculist, acquired 40 acres in the Ozark 
Mountains of Missouri in 1907, and since then has made a 
living at miscellaneous farming and has saved $7,000. 

Dr. Charles Moody took to acres of raw Idaho timber 
land and with very little capital transformed it into a 
paying farm, mostly orchard, which is giving him a good 
living. 

A Mr. and Mrs. King, from an Eastern city, paid $1,000 
for 10 acres of unimproved irrigated land in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, California, with $10 annual water rent. It 
was a worn-out grain farm, which they built up by means 
of alfalfa and dairying and on which they now raise poul- 
try and fruit. In 1910 their profit was $1,387. 

H. L. Blanchard, a lawyer, bought an 80-acre farm in the 
state of Washington at $33 an acre. He cleared the land 
of timber, and now makes $5,000a year on poultry—a some- 
what unusual instance of success. 


R 


Twenty acres of productive land, unless grazing is attempted, is ample to support a family. 
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The new woman on the farm. 


Alfred T. Richardson bought fifteen acres of sagebrush in 
the state of Washington and planted fruit trees. In the 
fifth year he made the phenomenal profit of $2,337. It is an 
interesting fact that he estimates his living expenses, with 
all the comforts necessary, at only $600 a year. 

These are only a few scattered instances out of hundreds 
that might be cited, where city men or women have made 
a living or a big success, in almost every instance bettering 
their condition and preparing for an old age without the 
fear of poverty. These instances prove nothing except 
that there is no vital reason why the city man should not 
make good on a farm. 

Now there are three kinds of farming in which city men 
engage. First, there is the country gentleman’s farm, 
owned and operated by a man of wealth largely as a hobby. 
This sort of farm seldom if ever pays a profit and is usudlly 
not expected to. The results may be praiseworthy in other 
respects, but the expenses are too great to make a profit 
possible. 

The second kind is the farm owned by a city man who 
endeavors to conduct it on economical lines as a business 
proposition, but who is unable to live or work upon it him- 
self. This sort of farming may be made to pay if worked 
on shares by a conscientious farmer, but there are many 
features that militate against a profit. Moreover, if it 
is the owner’s purpose to build up a business for the fu- 
ture, he cannot hope to sticceed in this purpose if he insists 
upon his farm paying him an annual profit. I have a farm 
of this sort in Massachusetts which I am endeavoring to 
develop as a fruit growing proposition. Last year the 
farm ran behind about $800, exclusive of improvements on 
the house; but over half of this may be accounted for by 
the salary paid to a manager which would be largely saved 
if I were working the farm myself. The rest I count as 
investment, for I have improved the land, planted several 
hundred apple trees, and increased the salable value of the 
property 25 per cent. in two years. This sort of farming, 
however, as well as that of the country gentlemen, may 
well be eliminated from this discourse. 

The sort of farming we are really considering is that of 
the city man who entirely cuts loose from his city life and 
occupation and takes up the active business of farming. 
In the first place, let him make up his mind.to live less 
expensively than in the city, as he well may do with the 
farm furnishing him vegetables, fruit, poultry and dairy 
products. Let him also remember that the amount of 
cash which would mean hardly a week’s pleasure in the 
city goes a long way in the country. Let him not be dis- 
couraged, therefore, if the financial end of this business is 
on a comparatively low plane. If he can make a com- 
fortable living and a small cash profit he is successful. 


Continued on page 365.) 
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Finding a Market for the Farmer 


By HON. OBADIAH GARDNER, Former United States Senator 


HILE ] do not 

claim that our 

lack of, produc- 
tion has nothing to do with 
the higher prices of food 
products in recent years, 
yet I do claim it is by no 
means the main cause of 
such abnormally high 
prices. According to the 
statistics of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the 
United States the value of 
the food products pro- 
duced by the farmers of 
the United States for the 
year I9II amounted to 
the enormous sum __ of 
$9,000,000,000. Assuming 
that the farmers kept one- 
third for home consump- 
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tion, they placed upon the market $6,000,000, 06 0 worth of 
farm products. Of this amount there was shipped across 
the sea $1,000,000,000 worth, which would very clearly 
indicate there was no great shortage in the food supply 
for home consumption. Yet we find from the same source 
that what the farmers sold for $6,000,000,000 the consum- 
ers paid $13,000,000,000 for, which increased the cost to 
the consumers from the farmers by the enormous sum of 
$7,000,000,000; an increase of cost of about 116 per cent. 
between the producer and the consumer. 

No one can successfully claim that the farmers of the 
United States, vital as they are to the life and prosperity of 
the nation, are in the aggregate more prosperous than those 
of other callings, or are able to retain to themselves an ab- 
normal profit in the conduct of their business. In fact, it 
can be demonstrated that as a whole, taking into account 
the amount of money invested in lands, buildings and equip- 
ment necessary for the operation of farms, the hours of labor 
necessarily employed, the farmersare about the poorest paid 
of any class of our people. In addition to the amount and 
value of farm products marketed in this country annually, 
every practical farmer knows that each year there are 
thousands upon thousands of dollars’ worth of farm pro- 
ducts wasted upon the farms of the United States for the 
reason that there is no way to place them upon the market 
at a profit, or even to get enough out of them to pay the 
cost of marketing, and yet it would seem that if there is any 
one class of our people that are entitled to a reasonable 
profit in their business it is that class which annually pro- 
duce this enormous amount of wealth without materially 
exhausting the resources of the nation. What is the cause 
of this wide difference of cost from producer to consumer 
to the great financial disadvantage of both? 
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Chere can be no other reason than the inefficient system 
of distribution existing in this country. Only a small part 
of this increased cost can be charged to the railroads, as it 
has been shown that in the aggregate the cost of marketing 
still 
leaving a difference, according to the statistics quoted, after 


on account of the railroads is only about 5 per cent., 
paying the railroads of an increase of 48 per cent. between 
the producers and the consumers. 

Nearly all the vital necessaries begin in small or retail 
quantities on the farm but under our system go to the 
selling agent who converts them into wholesale-quantities o1 
large quantities for the wholesale market which passes 
them on in wholesale units to the retail markets where they 
are again re-converted into retail quantities and then 
passed on to the consumer, who isabout the fourth or fifth 
buyer, at a price which is at least about double that paid 
by the first buyer to the farmer. Why should not the retail 
purchaser have the same privilege of buying from the retail 
producer which the manufacturer has to buy from the 
wholesale producer? He has, and would, but he lacks the 
transportation facilities to bring him his retail purchase. 
Do the facilities exist? Yes; they are all here, and he ts 
paving now for their maintenance and _ service Chey 
are the 

Rural delivery, which reaches the farm. 

lhe express delivery, which reaches the city kitchen. 

The railway necessary between both. 

The trouble is they are disconnected and must be linked 
together. 

The fourth buyer, the consumer, becomes the first 
buyer now when the farmer brings his supplies to town and 
sells from the street. But this method of distribution en- 
tails such wastes of effort and transportation and mal- 
economy for the farmer that the price to the consumer is 
little, if any, better than the cumulative commercial one. 
At the same time the mere cost of transportation, if it were 
direct, like that of the letter from the sender to the ad- 
dressee, would be inconsiderable. 

The difficulty now lies in the absence of a connected 
transportation conduit, which will receive the small ship- 
ment at the farm, and convey it, like a letter, direct to the 
consumer. And as a result when the article leaves the 
farm, its ultimate consumer being unknown, it goes into 
commerce, instead of to him; is converted into wholesale or 
commeréial forms, only at last o reach the consumer as the 
third, fourth, or fifth buyer, at double cost. The addi- 
tional price is the payment, not necessarily too large, which 
the consumer must pay tocommerce for its troublesome and 
costly processes. If our manufacturers had to secure their 
coal as fourth instead of first buyers, the accumulated price 
would bring many of their industries toastop. But, thank 
Providence, they can buy directs Why? Because they 
buy in wholesale quantities, according to their needs, 
direct from the mine and have the railway conduit to bring 
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it direct to the factory If the consumer had a like condui 
direct from the farm, could write the farmer direct, an 
have the articles sent him direct at their first price, an 
fresher in the bargain, the first order would grow into 
standing order, where the articles, their prices and pay 
ment proved satisfactory, and permanent supply relatios 
would develop, with the consumer having his regul: 
farmer or trucker as he now has his doctor, and wit 
the wastes of commerce (the high cost of living) largel 
removed 


In all legislation attempted by Congress up to the pr 


ent, in the interests of the farmers and the consuming pul 
lic, there seems to have been but one consideration, that 
increased production, which does not reach the troubk 


all as there is no great incentive to farmers to increase pri 
duction if it does not bring with it increased profits. O 


course, increased production is desirable if the farmer ca 


learnto crop as much from on 


acres, but his only advantage, broadly speaking, would | 


cre as he now gets fromtw 


I am dealin 
with this question taking the whole agricultural area of th 
country as a unit in order to show that it is not a lack 


production on the part of the farmers that is the troublk 


to reduce the number of acres cultivated. 


but the trouble lies in the insufficient system of transporta 
tion from producer to consumer. 

Much has been said about the farmers not being able t 
procure sufficient help to successfully éperate the farms, all 
of which is true. But if we can secure a system of distri 
bution that will save to the farmers as is claimed by stu 
dents of economics including such great practical men as 
B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railroad, at least $1,000,000,000, and an equal amount to 
the consumer, it would soon establish the farm life as the 
most pleasant and healthful occupation in existence and 
enable the farmers to employ help at as good or better 
wages than other industries are enabled to pay, and in- 
creased production would come automatically as fast as it 
is needed or there is a demand for it. 

This is what we had in mind when we introduced the bill 
for a parcels express service, eliminating the express com- 
panies: First, because the Government can do the retail 
transportation business through the completeness of its 
service reaching every part of the United States better than 
the express companies can because of their incomplete 
service which they cannot improve as they have no trans- 
portation lines and only employ existing lines which do not 
and can not articulate the entire country; second, The 
Government would be placed in the absurd position of 
competing with private capital; and third, the weight 
limit ought to be carried up to the minimum weight limit 
of the railroads, one hundred pounds, which would furnish 
a direct, cheap, and safe transportation from the farmers 
to the consumers. We have got to come to it. And when 
we do the cost of living will be reduced. 


A Commercial Club That Woke Up 


HE Commercial 

Club of Hender- 

son, Kentucky, set 
out to build up a big in- 
dustrial center. Its mem- 
bers were ambitious to 
make Henderson a young 
Pittsburg, and they began 
to advertise what they 
considered its unusual ad- 
vantages. Large bill- 
boards proclaiming the 
cheapness of fuel, the ex- 
emption of new enterprises 
from taxes and water rents 
for long periods, and ex- 
ceptional traffic facilities 
were erected along the 
railroad tracks, large quan- 
tities of advertising litera- 
ture were circulated, and 
the town’s cleverest talkers were sent to large cities to 
interview prospective investors. 

But Henderson did not take on the appearance of a 
Pittsburg or a Gary ora Birmingham. The place already 
had a heaithful growth, which continued as in the past, 
but the number of smokestacks did not increase at an 
appreciable rate. 

Henderson is the trade center of a naturally fertile but 
poorly developed agricultural section of the State. For 
more than half a century the farmers dragged along, using 
the methods of their great-grandfathers and barely eking 
out a skimpy existence from soil that would have made 
them well-to-do had they given it half a chance. They 
were just like millions of other farmers scattered through- 
out the country. They did not progress—they merely 
drifted. The town was not altogether to blame for that, 
but it missed its great opportunity when it overlooked for 
so long a time its opportunity to use its money and its 
energy in the promotion of better agriculture. The effort 
wasted in trying to secure outside help to build up an in- 
dustrial city would have worked wonders among the farm- 
ers and, indirectly, it would have helped wonderfully in 
the upbuilding of Henderson. 

But the Commercial Club was not destined to follow a 
cold trail forever. There came a time recently when it 
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decided to branch out in a new direction—and here you are 
introduced to an enterprising young man. On the club’s 
farm development committee,—which up to this time 
seems to have been little if any more useful than the 
other committees—was a young newspaper man named 
Leigh Harris, who had come from the corn belt of northern 
Illinois and put a bankrupt evening paper on a money- 
making basis in a comparatively short time. Harris spent 
a vacation with relatives in Illinois, and while there he 
had a good opportunity to contrast the up-to-date methods 
of Illinois with the old-fashioned methods of western Ken- 
tucky. The contrast impressed him deeply, and while 
he was thinking about it there came into his active mind 
an inspiration. ‘ 

When Harris went back to Henderson he sat down and 
wrote a letter to the Bureau of Plant Industry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. He asked if a 
good farm expert could be employed by the year at a 
reasonable salary, and if the Department could give him 
any practical suggestions. In three or four days he re- 
ceived a reply assuring him that the hiring of a scien- 
tifically trained agriculturist by the year was the very 
best thing that a community like Henderson County 
could do; they not only offered to help him find just 
the right man for the position, but agreed to pay half 
of the salary. Then Harris began to look around for 
further assistance. i 

He evolved the idea that some large trade organization 
in a big city might be induced to contribute something 
for the carrying out of his plan. Bankers, merchants, 
railroad presidents, and men of prominence in other lines 
of business were talking about the necessity of modernizing 
farming in the less progressive States, so why should not 
some of them be willing to spend a little money to further 
the Henderson County scheme? The first large organiza- 
tion that bobbed up in his mind was the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and he took advantage of his first opportunity to 
go to the Windy City and find out what, if anything, it 
was willing to do. 

Putting on a good front, Harris went to some of the lead- 
ing members of the Board of Trade and stated his case. 
Yes, the idea was all right, they said, and the experiment 
might prove to be of national importance. Harris carried 
back with him an agreement to donate a thousand-dollars 
a year for two years to the general fund of a farm develop- 
ment organization. 


The next thing he did was to lay his plans before the 
local Commercial Club, and, with the assistance of 
several fellow members, he enlisted the co-operation of the 
County Fiscal Court, which controls the county’s business 
affairs. Leading farmers from all parts of the county were 
interviewed and found to be enthusiastic over the idea. 

Then there was a big mass meeting, and the Henderson 
Commercial Club practically (though not literally) trans- 
formed itself into the Henderson County Crop Improve- 
ment Association. The membership fee was fixed at a 
dollar a year, and everybody interested in the welfare of 
the town and county was invited to join. Scores of 
farmers who ten or fifteen years ago would have ridiculed 
the suggestion that they hire an expert to teach them new 
tricks in agriculture, had their rlames enrolled and went 
home to urge their neighbors to join. 

The Department of Agriculture sent them Mr. Charles 
A. Mahan, a young man with a degree from an agricultural! 
college and several years’ experience as a field agent for 
the Department in the States and in the Philippines. 
Mahan began at once to lecture at villages and to give 
practical advice to all who asked for it. To the surprise 
of nearly everybody, the farmers flocked to his meetings 
and listened with as rapt attention as they ever gave a 
spread-eagle spellbinder during an exciting political cam 
paign. Anda number of them were enthi iastic when h« 
proposed to have them experiment w.ch ps on thei! 
own farms under his personal instructions. The Fiscal! 
Court, which gladly fell in line with the farm promotio: 
movement at the start, turned over to Mahan the count 
poor farm to be used for experimental purposes. 

The agricultural adviser is helping the apple growers, th« 
dairymen, and the livestock raisers; he is making labora 
tory tests of soils and seeds; and he is lecturing and givin; 
general advice to the producers of the regular tobacco an: 
grain crop. In fact, he is doing everything he can for th: 
general promotion.of better farming. 

The story is a good illustration of the wonderful awaken 
ing in Kentucky and other States south of the Ohio River 
The value of land in Kentucky ‘has almost doubled in th 
past ten or twelve years, and the farmers realize that the 
must either adopt modern methods or seek some othe 
means of making a living. They have all the natural ad 
vantages that.they need, and, there is every reason t 
believe that their advancement during the next ten year 
will be marvelous. 
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The Automobile Farmer 


By FRED W. VINCENT 





YVOMETHING was missing! 
5) he pioneer realized it the in- 
stant he stepped from the train, 
a long absence, and gazed down 
main street of a little eastern Oregon 
n he had seen “‘growup.”’ The hotel, 
ling under a baking sun, the bank and 
lement store stood in their accus- 
ed places. Still, something was lack- 

to make the scene complete. 
here was a shriek of an automobile 
n The pioneer fled to the sidewalk 
had just time to catch the leering 
1 of an overalled fellow at the wheel 
high-powered automobile, before the 
cloud, following, blotted out ma 








BRINGING THE HORSES IN. 


When a ranch has three thousand acres it’s no easy task to 
bring the horses in from the pasture without an auto. 


chine and man. 
the horse. 


Then he knew the missing something was 


The dusty lot across the way, where yesterday scores 
of horses had daily lined the long row of hitching posts, was 
empty. Abandoned, the weather-beaten 
























**“CATERPILLAR"” ap’THE PRAIRIES. 
A rural cousin to the automobile, which 
does the work of thirty-two horses. 

















HOW PLOWSHARES ARE SHARPENED. 


By jacking the rear wheels a plow can be sharpened 
without taking it to town. 


thrash and sack the wheat. These 
caterpillars, which are, in truth, rural 
cousins of the automobile, do work that 
was formerly accomplished by thirty- 
two horses hitched together. They only 
eat while working. Five dollars’ worth 
of gasoline and two dollars’ worth of oil 
comprise a day’s rations. And after the 
harvest, these giant automobiles pull the 
loaded wheat wagons to market, many 
times fifty or one hundred miles away. 

While touring the grain section of 
eastern Oregon, the pioneer discovered 
a few more of the numérous uses to 
which Western ranchmen put their ma- 
chines. He lunched at a home ranch 
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TAKING IMPLEMENTS OUT TO. THE FARM. 


Each of these boys is a college man and one is a graduate. 
This is better than office work. 






house, a big, rambling structure, shaded by huge cotton 
wood and locust trees and set in a wide valley. There 
he was shown a contrivance of timber and shafts, into 
which an automobile was backed and its rear wheels 

were connected by belts that drove plow- 





posts stood, forlorn monuments to a 
dead past. A garage had replaced one of 
the town’s three livery stables. 

“Some changes!’” commented the 
pioneer, addressing himself to a raw- 
boned, lanky fellow, who wore an 
ancient slouch hat. ; 

“Sure!”’ agreed the rough-garbed 
ranchman. 

“Seems like there are a good many 
autos in town. Who owns them?” 

‘We do,” laconically replied the 
rancher, thrusting his hands deep into the 
pockets of his blue jeans. ‘‘Automo- 
biles make mighty good work-horses, and 
they’re getting plentiful in these parts. 
Wheatmen, cattlemen, sheepmen, even 
Indians are buying them. Cars make 
time—time is money. The day for the 
slow bronco and cayuse is gone. Out in 
the John Day section, Billy Jones uses his auto to pull 
stumps. Tom Thompson, on the Tuitilla, props his car up 
in a frame-work and makes it run his hay stacker. Frank 
Curl uses his machine to plow a truck garden, and Charlie 
Marshall runs a sheep-shearing plant with his car. And 
we all need them for running errands.” 

The ranchman paused reflectively, then drew out an 
expensive gold watch from a pocket in a greasy vest, noted 
the time and stepped into a six-cylinder machine standing 
near by. 

“It’s nearly five o'clock. I promised to be home by 
dinnertime, and I live out twenty miles,”’ said he. 

A moment later the big machine was hurtling down the 
street at joy-riding clip, headed for the bare, rolling hills 
that shut from view the rich, wheat-growing empire just 
beyond the first rise. Farther on, the pioneer knew, were 
the mountains and the foothills, covered deep with bunch 
grass—the range where thousands of sheep and cattle grazed. 

He walked down the street, enumerating automobiles 

| horse-draw* vehicles. ‘‘One—two—three autos; one 

am. Qne— ,/oautos; onecayuse. One —two’’—until 
he stopped counting: 
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} USED to do some little tricks my father disapproved: 
2 Would play with tools he’d put in place and said should 

___ not be moved; 

hshing when he'd pointed out some weeds among the 

corn-—— 

~ the bad things boys have done since first a boy was 

orn. 

ver stopped to figure that he’d had a boyhood too— 
to think I'd fool my dad, but now I know he 
‘new! 





THE OLD WAY OF OPERATING, A HARVESTING MACHINE. 


The traction motor (instead of twenty horses) now pulls the combined harvester which cuts, 
harvests and sacks the grain ready for market. 
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Automobiles do, indeed, make mighty good work-horses. 
Where plodding oxen and mule teams in early days marked 
out pathways that later were followed by the locomotive 
and civilization, the gasoline car to-day .pushes into the 
remaining wildernesses of the West and heralds the coming 
of the iron horse. Through timbered mountains, alkali and 
bowlder-strewn deserts, rich reaches of agricultural and 
mining lands, comprising thousands of square miles in 
Oregon, Utah, Nevada and Idaho, auto trucks, piled high 
with freight, and passenger machines are taking the places 
of stagecoaches and prairie schooners. They act as feeders 
for the railroads that barely touch the borders of wonderful 
lands that extend back scores of miles, undeveloped, un- 
settled—America’s last frontier. 

Men who are just starting the task of bringing this great 
country to fruitage recognize full*well the value of automo- 
biles. They need them to carry_on their business. Light 
runabouts are in constant use in the work of directing 
operations of the big wheat atid cattle ranches. Heavier 
machines carry supplies from town to ranch, and pow- 
erful, motor-driven traction engines, called ‘‘caterpil- 
lars,’’ draw the big combined thrashing. machines that 
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fo ote kte Fath 


He knew. that, when his back was turned, I'd work a little 


less : 
Than when, he staid about me,with his, rigid watchful- 
ness; ; 


He knew his orders roused in me a little streak of mule— 

Was he not once as young as I, and quite as big a fool? 

And so, although he held his peace, this thing I say is 
true: * 

I used to think I fooled my dad, but now I know he 
knew. 


sharpening machinery, a chop-mill and 
the well pump that forced water into the 
big tank on the barn roof. 

And “she,” big, red-faced and per- 
spiring, who stood in the kitchen door- 
way, paved the way for another exem- 
plification. ‘‘She’’ was the home ranch 
cook. 

“Johnnie,” she shouted, ‘“‘your ma 
wants you to go to town and get some 
stuff for dinner.” 

In answer to her summons, a young 
fellow, fresh in immaculate flannels, 
strolled from a grape arbor and made 
his way to the kitchen door. On his 
linen shirt was displayed a diamond- 
shaped pin, the insignia of an exclusive 
college fraternity. He flicked imaginary 
dust specks from his sleeve,while the cook 
volubly told; off—the list. of supplies she 
desired. It was two o'clock. Town was fifteen miles 
away. The cook expected him, to return before five! 
With a team, sucha journey meant the best part.of a day. 

Three minutes later a dust cloud on the Horizon showed 
where Johnnie in his automobile was speeding. That even- 
ing the table was laden with the freshest products of the 
town’s markets. 

At one end of the table sat Johnnie, as clean, as 
starched, as ever; at the other sat his sire, his face 
deeplined and brown, his soft shirt open at the neck. 
One was representative of the passing days of jerked- 
beef dinners and horse-drawn vehicles. Johnnie goes to 
college, eats the best and rides in automobiles. He is the 
future, scientific ranchman of the West, a natural product 
of Western development. There are hundreds just like 
him. to-day, scattered between the Missouri® and the 
Pacific. More are growing, just like the wheat. 

And the automobile is lending’ its share to this evolution. 
It assists materially in ranch operations, makes country 
life more agreeable, draws the rural people and townsmen 
into closer social relations, because it is a ‘“‘distance 
killer.”’ 
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Now I've some chicks who don't agree with all: their 
father’s laws— 

This disobeying’s not.the joke I once believed it was! 

We see their rattle-brained mistakes through eyes of riper 
rears— 

The cdgiheenanep within those eyes is watered oft with tears. 

Some day, when puzzling o'er their own, they'll sigh—and 
twill be true— 

“We used to think we fooled our dad, but now we know he 
knew.” : 

STRICKLAND GILLILAN. 


























































































































A HUMAN SKYROCKET WHO QUICKLY CAME TO GRIEF. , 

David Law, the ‘“‘hero’’ of a moving-picture drama, was scheduled to be shot from a huge sky- 

rocket from Jersey City to Elizabeth, as a part of the plot. The heavy charge of powder was ina 

steel tube, above which was seated the ‘‘hero’’ with a parachute. The experiment was a failure 
and the badly burned performer was hurled to the ground, but was not seriously injured. 
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ADRIANOPLE--WHERE THE TURK HAS PLAYED THE MAN. 

Here, in the holy city of the Turkish Moslems, Shukri Pasha and his beleagured garrison grimly 

fought their guns to the limit of human endurance, refusing to give up even when hope was 

gone. The valor of the defenders of this stronghold redeemed the Turkish army from the 
sweeping charge of cowardice and inefficiency. 





























A UNIVERSITY WHICH HAS TWO DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 
Editorial office of the ‘‘Wisconsin Daily News,"’ controlled and edited by students of the) 
versity of Wisconsin. It isa rival of another paper (‘The Cardinal’’) published by the st 
of journalism in the same university and owned by the faculty. Each newspaper has yg 
pages with 15-inch columns. The ‘‘News"’ prides itself on the fact that it has on they 
three students who were practical newspaper men before they entered the university 




















WONDERFUL OPEN-AIR FLAS# 

Montreal annually celebrates a ‘‘Fete de Nuit’’ at the Park Toboggan Slide, 500 feet ol 

with an exposure of less than a hundredth of a second, using eighteen flashes of the 
diameter and the detail is shown with exceptional distinctness. The exf 
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TRAVELING SALESMEN DISTRIBUTE 5,000 BIBLES. eee 

These Bibles were placed in the rooms of prominent Washington hotels by ‘‘the Gideons,”’ a 

band of Christian traveling salesmen. With the co-operation of a number of churches and 

Bible societies, they are extending this activity all over the country as they go from city to 
city on their regular business. 





NEW ORLEANS GETTING READY FOR THE PANAMA CANAL. 
The new United States Immigration station, formally opened on March 28th. Mary 
the middle and western Gulf States. It is said that steamship companies wi , ‘Th sims 
same rates for home-seekers to the Gulf and the Pacific ports as are made to the © (la ‘ 


f girls 
boarJ. This will swing a tremendous tide of immigration to the South and the P cific solvi 
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World’s 


SPAPERS. rHE JAPANESE BASEBALL TEAM THAT BEAT THE FILIPINOS 6 TO 2. 

Meiji University team, of Japan, which won the baseball championship of the Orient at 
published by the styj, the first meet of the Far Eastern Olympic Games, held in Manila recently. The programme of 

Each newspaper has ty the dames was similar to that of the Stockholm meet, with Oriental athletes participating 
ct that it has on thes Governor-General Forbes opened the exercises and business in Manila was practically 

suspended during the exciting events. 
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A SUFFRAGETTE BANNER THAT HAS PROVED A BOOMERANG. 
This warning of the London suffragettes was ey pt for the benetit of the men. * The 
wrath’’ which came, however, was the wrath of the London mob, weary of incessant turmoil and 
of arson. ‘‘General’’ Mrs. Drummond and other speakers have been mobbed while trying to 
address the crowds, and only the arrival of police reserves saved them from greater violence. 
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k GERMANY GETTING READY TO INVADE AMERICAN MARKETS. 


COPYRIGHT, MONTREAL STANDARD PUB. 

L OPEN-AIR FLAS# F A BRILLIANT CANADIAN SPECTACLE. This sewing-machine, in a village of Kamerun, German West Africa, is part of the world-wide 
oggan Slide, 500 feet @ ¢ shown in the picture, which is an exceptional specimen of night photography. It was made activity of German manufacturers. It is reported that German factories, equipped with mod- 
ighteen flashes of the eed powder distributed along 500 feet of wire. The area of illumination was about 50 feet in ern American machinery, are preparing to ship boots and shoes to the United States as soon as 
tinctness. The ex ade at 9:30 P.M. The Duke of Connaught and the Princess Patricia were present. the protective tariff is removed. 


1 eDROLM MRE ~ a MIliee 
ye i A MILLIONAIRE’S GIFT TO WORKING GIRLS. THE GRAVEST DANGER TO THE PANAMA CANAL. 

March 28th. t wae ne MaryAndrews Clark Home, at Los Angeles, the gift of Ex-Senator W. A. Clark to working girls This photograph (made from the Empire Bridge by ‘‘Leslie’s”’ staff photographer) shows on the 
p companies wi 2 small salaries. It cost $300,000, and contains dormitories sufficient to accommodate right one of the most recent of many slides of Culebra Cut. Some of these have buried the 
re made to the we girls, with all the conveniences of a girl’s club. Gifts like this go a long way toward railroad tracks, while others have engulfed steam-shovels also. Thus far, however, none of 
South and the P cific solving two vexatious problems—the high cost of living and the ‘white slave’’ peril. them have been serious enough to delay the opening of the Canal. 
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Help the Farmer 


ELLIOTT, President of the Northern Pacific Railway 











HE business in which the farmer is engaged is the 

most important in the United States. The business 

of second importance is that of transportation, 
which I represent. The two are very closely related, and 
the success of agriculture means the success of the railroad, 
for it hauls what the farmer produces and consumes. The 
farmer is equally dependent upon the railroad, for without 
transportation he could not market his product, and his 
success depends upon the regularity and adequacy of the 
transportation available to him and the fairness of the 
rates. The close inter-relation of these two businesses 
is less appreciated than it should be. The farmer should 
not be led into the error of believing that the railroad is try- 
ing to charge more than a fair and reasonable rate, for the 
success of each business in its own field depends upon the 
fair and square treatment it receives from the other, and 
the degree of fairness shown toward it by the people. 
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A lecturer from the *‘ Rock Island’’ instruction train telling 
Oklahoma farmers why kaffir corn is a better crop for them 
than Indian corn. 


When one sees the ordinary operation of the railroad 
going on without much interruption, except from heavy 
weather, one does not always realize the great work that 
has been done in creating the railroad machine in the 
United States, and the really vast amount of expense and 
work to keep it going day by day. It seems very simple 
to see the passenger trains run in and out of the station; 
to order the freight car and send the grain to market; to 
telegraph to the nearest large town for supplies, and in 24 
or 48 hours have them delivered. But it is not so easy and 
simple as it seems, and there is danger today that the next 
great uplift in business in the United States will find the 
railroads, as a whole, sorely taxed to furnish the transpor- 
tation needed for the commerce of the country. Why? 
Because a misdirected public opinion is demanding rates 
too low, taxes too high, wages too high, service too elab- 
orate, and there are not cents enough in the dollar to meet 
all these obligations and still permit the business to be 
attractive enough so the man with the dollar will invest it. 
Our American railroads have done good work, and can do 
better, and it is to the farmers’ selfish interest to see that 
they are so treated that they will be ready at all times to 
handle business. To be ready requires constant expendi- 
ture. 

American railroads are capitalized at $60,000 per mile, 
British railroads at $275,000 per mile, French railroads at 
$141,000 per mile, German railroads at $112,000 per mile, 
and Austrian railroads at $115,000 per mile.- The average 
pay of American railway employes is $668 per year, of 
British railway employes $251 per year, of French railway 
employes $260 per year, of German railway employes 
$382 per year, and of Austrian railway employes $260 per 
year. The average charge for hauling a ton of freight 100 
miles is in the United States $0.75, in England $2.80, in 
France $2.20, in Gérmany $1.64, in Austria $2.30. In the 
United States the railroads haul each year 2,500 tons of 
frcight one mile for every person in the country, in France 





barrel of flour 161 miles back into Minnesota. A bushel 
of wheat sold for about $1.00 in Minneapolis in 1911, and 
that $1.00 paid for transporting a barrel of flour from Min- 
neapolis out into North. Dakota 436 miles. In other words, 
the farmer’s bushel of wheat in 1911 would buy nearly 
two and three-quarters times as much flour transportation 
as in 1896, although the wages paid by the railroad and 
the cost of most materials used by it are very much higher 
now than in 1896. 

The present freight rate is very small. How small it is 
can be better understood when one realizes that for 25cents, 
what it costs according to the United States Department 
of Agriculture for the farmer to move a one-ton load by 
wagon one mile, the Northern Pacific Railway, at its 
average rate last year, will move the one-ton load 27.2 
miles. For the cost of a two-cent postage stamp it will 
move a ton about two and a quarter miles. For the cost 
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Louis W. Hill (on the left), president 

of the Great Northern Railway, visit- 

ing one of his farmer friends in 
Oregon, Col. Wm. Hanley. 


only 400 tons, and in Prussia only 
700 tons. 

These few figures show that the 
American roads perform a greater 
freight service than the European 
roads, at a much lower average 
charge; pay the employes much 








higher wages, and have much less 
capital upon which a return should 
be made. Even with this relatively 
low capitalization, the Securities 
Commission, whose report has just 
gone to Congress, shows that the return is less than four 
and one-half per cent., a return not very satisfying to an 
energetic man, no matter what his business may be. 

In North Dakota the rates on all grain are about one-fifth 
lower than they were ten years ago. On 12-bushel wheat 
from 1,000 acres, shipped from Bismarck to the Twin 
Cities or Duluth, the saving in freight to the farmer is 
$1.00 a ton, or more than enough in one year to buy the 
farmer two of the best eight-foot grain binders, with a 
couple of hay-rakes thrown in. In the country as a whole 
the average freight rate has gone down about one-fourth 
since 1888, very largely through the voluntary action of 
the railroads themselves. On the freight tonnage shipped 
over the railroads in 1910, this meant the very large saving 
of $615,928,000. 

A bushel of wheat sold for about $0.62 in Minneapolis 
in 1896. That $0.62 at that time paid for transporting a 

















A New York Central instruction train for enthusing 
the farmer’s son and daughter. 
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Alien home-seekers brought in by one of the railroads to set- 
tle up the great Northwest. The railroads in that section have 
shown great enterprise in building up the country. 


of ten pounds of ten-penny nails it will move a ton 44 
miles; for the price of a No. 2 Ames shovel, 166 miles; 
for the money it takes to buy a good milk pail, 138 miles; 
and for the price of an ordinary lantern globe, 16 miles. 

In prosperous times the railroad returns very promptly 
to the community a large proportion of all the money it 
collects in paying for labor and material. About 30,000 
men are employed on the Northern Pacific, at an annual 
pay roll expense, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 
of about $23,000,000. Materials costing almost $15,500,- 
000 were purchased during the same year. The transac- 
tions are large, and it takes a great many passengers and 
a great many tons of freight to pay the bills. For example, 
coal burned by the Northern Pacific during the year 
ending June 30, 1911, cost $6,858,764, and would have kept 
warm, during the same period, 800,000 people—more 
than the population of North Dakota. 

During the calendar year of 1911, the Northern Pacific 
Railway bought 65,398,665 feet of timber. That was 
sufficient to lay a plank road 8 feet wide, 2 inches thick, in 
a straight line for a distance of 774 miles; in 1910, before 
the great fall in earnings, necessitating the most rigid 
economy, the lumber purchased would have been enough 
to build a similar road from St. Paul to Boston, 1,108 miles. 
In one year the Northern Pacific used 29,470 gallons of 
paint on freight equipment, cars and stations. That 
amount would be sufficient to paint 627 dwelling houses 
of average size, 2 coats. To repaint a building 24x55 feet 
(equivalent to an average nine-room house) requires 47 
gallons of paint. 

A freight locomotive, suitable for handling the grain 
crop, costs, delivered at Fargo, a little more than $21,000. 
The average receipt to the railroad for hauling grain from 
North Dakota points to the Head of the Lakes or Twin 
Cities is I5c a cwt.,, or 9c a bushel—say 1oc, for ease 
in calculation. To buy a locomotive requires the gross 

(Continued on page 374.) 

















Before and after. 





Improvement in a cotton field as the result of the Southern Railway’s instruction to farmers. 
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Smoke Five 
With Me — 


Here is the sweet- 
st smoke that I ever 
rs 
vw, and I’ve smoked 

Jo years. 
i hie tobacco grows in al 
ntainous district of 
\ resident expert—a 
connoisseur—picks it 
rme. I have it made 
yromy private use as a 
itela, the size of this 
ire It bears my own 
| gram brand. ; 
lhe aroma its rare, mild, 
t and exquisite. I have 
r found anything like it 
eady-made cigar. 
| have long supplied these 
to my friends, and the 
-of users has grown into 
isands. Nowit occurs to 
that many others would 
vlad to share this discov- 
So I have decided to let 
ne of them do it. Not for 
fit so much as a hobby. 
[ will supply a few men 
olove good Havanas, and 
o want something excep- 
il, at close to my cost. 
end them by Parcel Post. 
If you crave big, heavy, 
yng cigars, these of mine 
m’t please you. But men 
ho enjoy something mild 
nd exquisite can find noth- 
ing like these, I think. 


Five Cigars Free 


I will mail you as samples five cigars 
free ist send me 10 cents to partly 
er expenses and I will supply the 
ga l only ask this 10 cents to 
pick out the right sort of people 
If you are delighted, then order as wanted. The 
e is $5 per hundred—$2.60 for 50—all charges 
paid. If you wish, EF will open a charge account. 
Write now for the five cigars, (21) 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
723 Byers Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 














 Sendfor | 
( *” TRIALBOTTLE | 
a 20 ¢ 


You have never | 
seen anything like 
this before 


} 
The fragrance of thousands of blos- | 
soms in a vial 2 inches high. The 

most exquisite perfume science ever | 
produced. Made without alcohol | 
} 










* 


$1.50 at dealers or by mail. Send 
check, stamps, money order 
3 odors: Lily of the Valley, Rose, 
Violet. Money back if not pleased. | 
Send 20c. silver or stamps for | 
miniature bottle with long glass 

| stopper. Please mention name 

i s of dealer. Address today. | 
/ 
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Flower Drops ! 








g Paul Riege, 145 Ist St., San Franciseo } 

fat. an Virke f High Grade Perfur | 

| EKACT SWE REGUAR BOTTI: ~Paris New York San Francisco | 
oH <a 


Via the Baltimore-Southamp- 
ton- Bremen service of the North 
German Lloyd means traveling in 
comfort and safety (excellent service 


delicious meals)on large, modern ONE- 
CABIN steamers, at surprisingly small 
cost. 
Write today for particulars of rates and sail- 
ings, and send 10c for valuable travel guide 
. How to Germany. Austria and 
Switzerland”-~ by P. G. L. Hilken, who tells 
with terseness and lucidity “what to see and 
how to see it"—a book of 100 pages, over 200 
illustrations. 
A. SCHUMACHER & O©0., General Agents, 
141 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 








LOOK—A Water Proofed Cloth Alpine! 


All Nature and Fashion summon us to discard the old winter 

tyles. ‘“The Cascade’ is the Spring hit—something NEW, 

ylish. serviceable, different. Originated and sold only by 

Of fine Spring-weight waterproofed cloth. Stitched crown 

{brim ; silk serge line:!. Four colors: Black and white check ; 

eck ; dark gray check ; dark brown. Would cost $3 if im- 

ted. We charge $2 PREPAID. Money back if you don't 

| eit. Order now—simply state size and color and enclose §2. 
: ca...) rite for ‘*1913 Style Book’ FREE 

PRENCH CO., 257 Arch St.. Philadelphia 


25 


eo ER, 


Pa. 





| nesota, the Dakotas, western Kansas and 


| course, on level land, and shows the greatest 
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The Age of the Horseless Plow. 
Continued from page 


belt than the whole herd used to do. 
When the plowing, disc-harrowing, harvest- 
ing, threshing, hauling, silo-filling, corn- 
husking, shelling, hay-bailing, grinding, ete., 
are done—a matter of 80 to 125 daysa year 
on a half-section of corn-belt land—the own- 
er is free to do work for his ne ighbors, or to 
let the tractor stand in the shed. When 
work stops, expense stops—that is, all but 
interest. Interest charges are real, and the 
owner must figure them and depreciation 
and repairs. Some tractor salesmen figure 
costs absurdly low by not mentioning them. 
Many farmers do not figure overhead 
charges on either horses or machines, and do 
not provide for a sinking fund. They are 
the least successfu!, for they do not realize 
that the best way to cut down overhead is 
to provide plenty of work. They don’t 
figure on what maintenance costs for the 
seven hours out of cight that a horse doesn’t 
work. They are the slowest to see that 
a tractor may be the solution of their peak- 
loads—giving abundant tireless power when 
they need it—costing almost nothing when 
idle. 

The community tractor in the corn belt 
is getting more popular each year. The 
tractor is a capacity machine. It cannot 
compete with the single horse for one-horse 
work. It calls for a bigger farm unit, whether 
all under one management or not. Tractor 
builders have made twelve and fifteen horse- 
power engines that make money for the 
owner. They are trying literally hundreds 
of designs to get the tractor down in size. 
They are getting closer to the goal each 
year, but in the meantime the farms are 
coming up to the size of the tractor, either 
singly or in groups. The Corn Belt States 
lost in farm population during the last 
decade. Whether the tractor is a cause or 
an effect, it fits. It lets fewer men do the 
work, and the city swa!lows up the surplus 
labor and clamors for more. 

Do not imagine that the steam tractor, 
that has done our threshing for a generation, 
has disappeared. Far from it. More are 
being made each year, and the custom 
thresherman, or threshing contractor, sticks 
loyally to his first love. But even he is 
taking to the bigger gas tractors to run his 
big thresher or husker, doing work for a list 
of farmers who have no such equipment of 
their own. Tractors equalling twenty to 
thirty horses in pulling power, and equip- | 
ment to the stationary power of the steam- | 
threshing engine, are going into every com- 
munity at a cost of $2,200 to $2,700. Safety, | 
convenience and cheapness—no licensed | 
engineer, no water hauling, no sparks, more 
compact fuel—these are the considerations. 

In the South the experience of the corn | 
belt is being repeated, with the added big | 
factors of heat and uniformity of work to} 
be considered. First cotton—then the boll- 
weevil—then enforced diversification of 
crops and crop rotations. Next the heat 
that kept mules out of the fields when ro- 
tations demanded plowing, and the despair 
of planters at their inability to get deep, 
uniform plowing from negroes and _ single | 
furrow plows. Then the tractor. As this 


article is written, the first solid trainload of 
tractors ever shipped into the South is 
leaving one of the big factories. 

The Southern farmer, with one bound, 
is bridging the gap between the one-mule 
shovel plow and the fifteen-mule tractor, 
nimbly hurdling the twenty-years sway of 
the four-horse gang plow in the prosperous 
corn belt. Only the cotton-picking problem, 
which now demands the negro and _ his 
Theodorian family on the twenty-acre 
tenant patch, holds the tractor back. But 
it is coming with a rush, not only on the 
plantation, but in the lumber woods, where 
it snakes out the logs, runs the sawmill, and 
hauls lumber to town at less than one-third 
the mule cost. 

The great wheat-raising prairies—Min- 


Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana and all of Canada from 
Winnipeg to Calgary and Edmonton—are 
the natural field for the tractor, big or little, 
and here the farmer has welcomed it with 
wide-open arms. It doés its best work, of 


profit where there is no row crop to demand 
horses for cultivation. From breaking the 
raw sod to delivering the smail-grain crop, 
the tractor does everything, better, more 
cheaply, in the shortest time, with the 
greatest assurance of yield and profit. Train 
load after train-load of tractors are going 
from scores of factories, and the West is 
being developed as men and horses with the 
best of machinery could never have devel- 
oped it. Every farmer with a half section 
(320 acres) is an immediate prospect, and | 
(Continued on page 365.) 
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Rumely Cuts Farm Costs 





Rumely is helping farmers get more out of the soil and 
helping him get it cheaper. Rumely makes cost- 
cutting, labor-saving farm machines. 


Farming is a big job—it must be done in a big way, in 
the power way the Rumely way; Rumely machines are 
making use of the farmer's brains instead of his muscles. 


The Rumely OilPull Tractor is a shot at the high cost 
of farming. The OilPull Tractors sold last year re- 
placed 60,000 horses. It does the work of many horses 
at the cost of few—and does it better and cheaper. It’s 
built to farm in the big way. It cuts practically 1 Oc per 
bushel from the price of raising wheat and adds that much 
to the owner's profit. It is built with the right idea— 
it burns cheap kerosene under all conditions. In a few 
years it pays for itself just in the saving on fuel. It will 
plow, pull, thresh, bale, haul, harvest, harrow, do any 


kind of belt or field work. 
The 15-30 size is for any farm, the 30-60 for big farms. 





To Suit Everybody 


The Rumely Automatic Electric Lighting Plant is the ideal lighting 
plant for the farm; it is also well adapted for use in country estates, 
‘hotels, small factories, churches, etc. 


It is feally automatic, handy, clean, safe, and furnishes electricity cheap- 
er than the metered kind. _ It brings electricity, with its many uses, to 
everybody. It comes in sizes from 75 to 500 8 candle-power lamps. 


The Rumely Automatic Electric Lighting Plant and the OilPull 
Tractor are only two of a wide line of Rumely machines. There 
is one for every farm need and every one means better conditions 
and cheaper production. 


Steam, Gasoline and Kerosene Tractors — Threshing Separators— 
Clover Hullers—Corn Huskers and Shellers—-Cream Separators— 
Hay Balers—Stationary and Portable Gasoline, Kerosene and Steam 


Engines—Plows—-Land_ Rollers—Feed Grinders—Silage Cutters 
~ —Saw Rigs—Pump Jacks, etc. 





Write for the GasPull Data-Book, No. 352—OjilPull Data- 
Book, No. 353— RUMELY Automatic Baler Data-Book, 
No. 245, and Data-Book No. 467 on the Automatic Elec- 
tric Lighting Plant. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 


(Incorporated) 


aa BS 
RATA AAS 


Power-Farming Machinery 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 





In answering advertisements please nieuatin “*Lesiie’s Weekly.”’ 
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Can a City Man Succeed on Farm Never before, in the history of thi 
Continued from page 358 try at least, has the outlook been so - 
eo HA M Er aS The city man who decides to take in |for farming as a business Not only - 
Se — = ee SSS Se farming should consider very wetuny the the erage and poe ae ee we I +; 
in " ——s A aie type and the location of the farm. In this | and the value of farm lands steadily in 
: % ADE AF Seeing Sis, —_ ige of specialization it is the city man’s| ing, but we ar learning every year h 
: wn sie Ty age ; natural impulse to go in for specialized | make our acres more productive and a 
larming, and it is likely that in this he will | able \ new era in agriculture has da > 
be most successful if he does not overdo it. | in the United State the era of inte " 
Manufacturers recognize the value of by- | and entifi farming The auth | 
products, and the farmer cannot t the |} employed by our Government are lear ‘ 
least proctuctive icre of his farm if h vould ind are teaching u how to eliminate fa 
make a profit If fruit is made to bea he | Ther ' et no farming trust, wha ~ 
: one 
total expense of a farm, profit may oft there may be in the future, and to-day > 
be made from hay or poultry Moreover, | ing is one of the few occupations in ¥ rays 
there is alwavs the danger of a total failure | one man may have as good a chan la 1, 
if specialization is carried too far I another—the city-bred man with the 1 
or blight may ruina peach crop, OF chicken ome 
may die of an epidemic, or a flood, but both The Age of the Horseless Plow, T 1 
calamities are not likely to attack the sam« Continued irom page 364 I Tr, 
man in the same year Moreover, a man| Only the great lack of a satisfactory . j il 
may succeed with 500 hens and 500 appl credit system puts a check (a healthy 
trees who would fail with 5000 of either perhaps) upon an inrush of tractors T n 













here and has the Chalmers Guarantee Bond, as shown 
at bottom of page, a bond with every garment. 





there seems to be an oversupply on the mar- 
ket, this line of farming should be avoided 


finds its use. It is a long way over 


mountains, though, and freight adds to 


In choosing a specialty, the prospective | pared to which the coming of the aut f \N 
farmer should consider the general condition | bile would remind one of the speed of n 
; l ( 
of the market, local conditions, and his own | Sts‘ ‘coach, 0 : 
adaptability. Poultry, for example, seems lhe Pacific Coast has its own prob Greates! 
° ] ° senent - so varied that almost any type of tra 
R b h nuine to require a special aptitude, while onion } Keenly 
emem er, t ere IS only one ge growing, requiring as it does many hired | from the smallest engine-propelled , Re 
‘ : ma , : .| vator to the biggest forty-plow steam t . 
"Porosknit" Underwear—and it bears the label shown hands, needs another sort of ability. Wher : a 


‘ . bs in spite « ales « ast suc Ss. Above a cost, so that big teams of eight to 1 
Do not be misled into accepting underwear that et sad as a prota peer herp sate horess are in no immediate denser ol , 
merely looks something like "Porosknit." It isn't. conditions. They almost always indicate | @ppearing. . 

"Porosknit" is properly made; built to be comfort- inflated land values, and the probability of | The tractor is not limited to big fi 

able and with the quality to wear. That's why it can a market glut. Men are making fortunes in| 4 farmer in Iowa last year started his 
" be and is guaranteed—satisfactory or money back. fruit in the Northwest, but if I were to go | Son's work with a fifteen-horsepower t1 ~ 

beans: Todas Light, cool, durable, soft, absorbent, elastic, shape-re- there to-day I would look for a less highly | by plowing out a three-acre garden pa 
— taining and perfect fitting. Try theChalmers"Porosknit" developed industry; I would consider dairy- | One In Georgia, wih a similar outht, plow: —~. 

: , ing. Always, I would be wary of the glori- | @ two-and-a-half acre field in two hours a 
<7 <a pY 52 Union Suit fied testimony of the land agent. \ fifteen-acre fenced field in Indiana was 














re DEAS = VQ Jper 
¢ Pevnire er init N4oi LOD) (ar 


with closed crotch but no bulging 


Having decided upon my type of farming 


plowed last season at an accurately-kept 





Chalmers Guarantee flaps and which stays buttoned and the section of the country I would be| cost of $1.08 per acre, in luding overhead 
If, im your opinion, this garment, labesed as below. (no gaping). Fits night at waist. careful to choose a farm located near a|‘ harges and the cost of plowing out the \ 
LMERS Me ae we : ‘ ‘rs with horses irtee rs’ irl — 
For Men Any Style For Boys market or a good shipping point. Phe corner ith h rst thirteen hour work The add 
$1 00 Union Suits 50c social conditions must also be considered if a | !OF the tractor and six plows, COUMSING Stops 1 
. : , . . ontro 
" happy home life is a desideratum. Good and turns. Horse-plowing costs, as car peer nies! 
For Men Any Style For Boys ’ : fully Goused. could t } ] eee thea carrier fitt 
50 Shirts and Drawers 25 schools and gor <1 neighbors may spell the | u 1g ired, cou c not have een less than F 
C per garment Cc difference between success and failure. | $1-35 in any field in the locality. In 
. 4 . " nm 
Write for Illustrated Style Booklet Here again the East has the advantage. One engineer and one plowman ar 
As to the kind of farm to buy, a good rule | crew for a gas tractor outfit—three to six Price: 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
27 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Handled by Good Dealers Everywhere 


is to purchase the best one you can afford, 


even though it be with the burden of a 


men and one or two teams for steam plowing 
Overhead charges, labor, and fuel and lubri 










mortgage. A run-down farm is not neces- | cating materials about equally divide the THE H 
sarily a hopeless one. By deep tillage and | total cost of plowing in any locality, and th 9 

| heavy fertilizing, or by drainage or irriga- | Proportion 1s not materially altered for 

- — -_—— ——_— —————————— aD * ° - . a ‘i > . a 
tion, apparently barren soil may be made other work. Plows especially built for Chicago 
What You Gan Bu Here | fruitful, but it is an expensive and wearying | tractor work are almost necessary, and Atlanta 
Y process. It is better for the city man not several new automatically-operated plows SS 

7 , 7 ; ; > . . ° . . 

Our catalog shows you over 7000 highest quality, |+. face too much dis ouragement in the| have found their way to the field, eliminat- H I 
latest style—everything necessary to furnish your “6 : . ; ling the pl The pl : bou ea 
home complete from cellar to attic—offered you | ©@tly years; if he can afford it, let him pur-| 1ng the plowman. oe ee , 

chase a farm already fairly productive. $70 for each “bottom,” or share, from four Wit 


on credit—including everything in Home Furnishings. 
to a dozen being the usual range of load 
. We have not said much about the tractor 
rf t hi for the small farmer—one to draw only two 
e S ree 00 Suffice it ‘say that they 

re 


being created in almost every blacksmith 


Let him also buy not too large a farm. | 
Twenty acres of productive land, unless 
grazing is attempted, is ample to support a 
family, and it isa poor farm of 80 to 100 acres 
of which one-quarter is not productive. In 
the irrigated regions of the West, of course, 
smaller farms are the rule. 

The advertisements of semi-abandoned 
farms at low prices are often alluring but 
dangerous. As much capital is needed to 
renew the soil and complete the equipment 
as to purchase a better farm. As to the 
capital needed, nothing definite can be said, 
because of the different values in different 
parts of the country. In many 
however, good land with buildings may be 
had for $30 to $50 an acre, and an invest- 


plows. to are 


shop and in every tractor factory, but the 
survival of the fittest has not yet brought 
out the one type adapted to the great ma- 
jority of farms. It is too big a subject to 
be disposed of in a paragraph. Maybe the 
small tractor will come soon—maybe not. It 
will if an intelligent and persistent inventive 





Send your 
name and address 


and enjoy the luxury of 
comfort of having exactly what you 
want for your home and pay us as you 
please, on our rome time, easy-payment 
plan. Your credit is as good as 1,000,000 
others, regular customers of ours dur- 
ing 58 years of success. on’t wait. 




















class, with the enormous demand in mind, 
can bring it. 


Robert D 








Steam tractors, kerosene tractors, gaso 4 
line tractors—farm trucks and auto-plows, 
auto-cultivators and creeping-tread tractors 


places, 


Act now. Get our largest home-fur- " nA a . ; 
nishing catalog ever published. Teke ment of between $5000 and $10,000 should | for swamp lands—all these are here and 
our time in selecting and buying, bu " . ‘ iad . , : - § 
. get this splendid bargain book secure a successful start. It is always well | Succ essful. What this great wave of me- i 


No 384—"BALKOR” BRUSSELS 





we | 
y. Everythin uaranteed on e.2 . . J ts vo ‘f a . : | 
py wy Examine Sente , to leave at least $1000 for working capital, | chanical power for the farm will bring forth : 7) 
and use everything youget. Mon- = 4, )°R wo nave batewe Ber 3 chaste te as lack of f ls is the f r’ ate . » |is beyond conjéct > At all events, the : ¢ 
ey back if not satisfied absolutely. my P F%E, perEEn op inete near the as lack of funds is the farmer's greatest curse. \ jyecture. all events, 
Don’t neglect, send card today. gele Rug: of esleted smrocige pers These remarks are but indications of some | farm Is being made a factory, and the farm Vi 
Easiest Payments sien with combination colorinas of weeny of the things the prospective farmer needs| machinery manufacturer is again giving = 
—Year to Pay fully” guaranteed “Ter wear: $9.75 to think of. His specific questions will | greater opportunity to his customer—if not §& iam 
ice . . . . be *,* ¥ c ° oa. 
Save 15% to 50% Easily - Terms. 1.50 cash, 75¢ monthly gladly be answered by the authorities at | free farms, then something better calculated slment 
: , P is state experiment stati » Depart- | to create independence. 10 hot 
All our dealings are confidential. You give us no security his state my vaheens nt st ation, oF the De I are . I halt a 
ane cnet: mamsesee— 9p Be., We set you pay 98 you please on our ment of Agriculture at Washington. The . bi col 
easiest payment plan. We send no collectors—charge no interest— . : exe’ 
and there is no publicity. Bureau of Farm Management of the Na- Books Worth While. righte- 


Try Us—No matter how much or how little you buy we save 
you big unnecessary expense. Get this book of al! history on how to 
tarnish a seme complete. | Ad can make os low peices because ko 
buy in such enormous quantities and se o over a million people 

today and big 396-page Takes. 


CANDY MAKING REVOLUTIONIZED, by Mary 
Elizabeth Hall (Sturgis & Walton Co., New York, 
75c. net). new process for making candy with 
a base of common vegetables. 


tional Department. is remarkably well 


Amertenn uartered Oak hol ~" 
» UD ster: 

with ** imperial’ leather, the nearest - P 

equipped to serve the city man who goes 


approach to real leather. 
a 4 3-4 Carved$3.49 





— . Write for cur confidential ition ack » |i 
Terms: 50c cash, 50c monthly _filustrated ia colors. A postal gets this big book FREE. —_ the —, : 0 ee eee a OF OTHE GARDEN.” by Hildegarde 
ere are solid economic arguments in| Hawthorne (The Century Co., New York, 34.50 
Largest, oldest and best “ net). A novel treatment of the question of gardens 

Furniture & Ca t Co. . ing favor of this back-to-the-land / -a—_ 


movement. 
The cost of living in the cities has advanced 
about 35 per cent. in ten years, while the 
wages of industrial workers have increased 


old and new, written by an expert. 

THe PLUNDERER and THe GARDEN oF Fate. by 
Roy Norton (W. J. Watt & Co. New York, $! 25 
net each) two well-written fascinating novels of «d- 
venture, the scene of the first being laid in the min- 
ing regions of the West and that of the second in pic- 


known home furnish: 
the 


H ARTMAN ‘3950 Wentworth Ave., Ml. concern in world. 
Established 1855—58 Years of Success—22 Great Stores—1,000,000 Customers 

















4 EY only 20 “+ cent. The cost of food prod-| turesque Morocco. The stories both abound in 
rs. fon ond | ly . ‘eed nt lhe cost if 7 I ig I vivid description and forceful dramatic passag« 
ucts which the farms produce has increased | My Reso.utions, Buster Brow\, by R. F. Out- 
. ° ‘ » sates P J calt (Outcalt Publishing Co., Chicago) an attrac(ive 
‘ in proport son, and the salaried man who volume containing Buster's resolutions, with sixty 
turns farmer is changing from the losing | sketches by Mr. Outecalt, all revealing a clear insiht 
: pe into human nature and enforcing common »s: (ise 
end of the game to the winning end. ideas. 


PACKING AND PorTAGING, by Dillon Wal! .ct 
(Outing Publishing Co., New York, 70 cents | 
a little volume dealing with camp equipment so 
saddle and pack suggestions, with hints on food » 1d 
appointments for the help of the out-of-door ma 

HE Canusac Mystery, by K. & Hesketh ! 

hard, (Sturgis & Walton Company, Philadel)! i@ 
$1.25 net) a fascinating tale showing how a yo." 
man unravelled the mystery surrounding the 
der of his father, whose memory he cleared from 
charge of selling diplomatic secrets to agenci:- 0! 
foreign politics. 

STORY-TELLING IN SCHOOL AND Home, by FE. 
& G. E. Partridge (Sturgis & Walton Co., New \ ork 


Moreover, with the purchasing power of 
gold decreasing and the selling value of farm 
products increasing, farm real estate is a 
better investment than savings 
banks, or insurance. During the past ten 
years the value of farm lands throughout 
the United States has doubled, and in many 
sections the increase is still going on. 
pecially for the man with only a few thou- $1.25 net), a study in Educational Aesthetics, w!: 
sand dollars’ capital, I know of no surer in- | purpose is to ms ¢ amateur story-tellers who | '\( 

. p .. f this gift beneficial in teaching. It contains st ad 
vestment than farm real estate. ; ' covering a wide range of subjects. b; 
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omplexion 
A toilet cream that is particularly agreeable and_ refreshing; 
that keeps the skin so pure and so clean that it never looks 
unwholesome, but always fair, fresh and attractive. It is not 
greasy and cannot or hair. 

You should try HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM—Sold by all 


dealers, Hinds Cream in bottles 50c, and Hinds Cold Cream in tubes 25c. 
Write for Free Samples A. 5. HINDS, 97 West St., Portland, Maine |. 
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AV 18 pS 
“Sudan Motocycle 
T 


is the 1913 model, 7 horse- 
er, twin cylinder. The last 
| in motorcycle construction. 
new CRADLE SPRING 
‘R AME has done away with vibra- 
and jolting. 





So. Tied s UY 


test comfort feature ever invented. 
nly appreciated by anyone who has 
ever ridden a motorcycle. 


AO 





New Indian Cradle Spring Frame. 


The addition of Footboards with separate brake 
control is another comfort feature. Improved luggage 
carrier fitted free to all models, 
Free demonstration at over 2000 
Indian dealers throughout the country 


. .P. Si » ) 
Prices } : 4 r Fingle goes H f.o.b. Factory 


Write for free literature 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
915 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Branch and Service Stations: 


Denver 
Toronto 


San Francisco 


London 


Health — Strength ae Energy 


Without Exercise, Drugs or Appliances. 


Chicago 
Atlanta 











I have discovered a fundamental! princi- 
ple for the development of energy, health 
and strength Scientific Authorities pro- 


neunce it the , 
in the field of physical development of 
the past hundred years. 

With this system you can produce the 
maximum degree of strength of w h 
your dy is capal e of developing. You 
cogs e health fo wr every organ, as this 
system produces > all things, energy 

nd a quality of that will not on 
1id you in overc« eak- 
nesses but will pro: health— | 

You can develop a degree of energ o& 
possessed by the powerful, dominant men of the 
world —the kind that will spell he alth and suc- 

} cess for you. “ 
Read My Book je 
What this system is, how it works, and what it 
| means to  e mu, are all told in my book “Huilding 
Bnergy.”’ A postage stamp will bring it. Send now 


most important 








Robert Dusen, 8 Suite 901B, 1 Madison Ave., mF, City 


| a 0 WITHOUT 


A FIRES 


Cat out the drudgery Save time—labor— 
fuel, No walking back and forth to change 








+ ar i right heat for the best 


& work if i 
> \Q)\ IMPROVED MONITOR SAD 1RON 
¢ :} Self Heating. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


\ 2 Over half a million Monitors in use 


: } Strong, simple, easy to operate, Hent 
Ot = Seem ~ ey regulated instantly ,no dirt, ne odor 
Monagors Wanted $10 to $20 a Day 


No experience required. Every household a prospect. Sells 
almost on sight. NOT SOLD LN STORES. Martin, Tenn., 
made $5000 in one year. Trimmer, Ill., writes, “Sold 12 in 
10 hours.” Mrs, Nixon, Vt., made $14 in 
half aday. You can do it toa Send for 
big colored circular, shows fron full size, 
explains everything. Exclusive selling 
rights—no charge for territory. 


THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
219 Wayne Street Big Prairie, Ohio 













Washburne’ s Patent Tl 
“O.K."* Paper Fasten- 
ers. Brass and nickel- 

plated Steel, 3 sizes; in , 

ight Metal boxes of 50 and 

A Stetina. 5. 


Bright 
3 100 each. 
. 20 & 25¢. 
box 50 q ee, 
YEARLY SALE 100 MILLION 
THE O. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. | 





¢:)DoYourPrinting! 
ee] circulars, books, newspaper. Press 


$18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big 

my printing for others. All easy, rules sent. 

is frite Teetory for press catalog, TY PE, cards, 
teri Daper,outfits,etc. THE PRESS CO,,MeridenConn, 








“BOOKS DOKS MAILE ED FREE- 
E showing 100 mechanical 
movements invaluable to 
i tors and mechanics—and telling what is patentable, 
0 obtain patent or partner, etc. Free on request. 


CHAS. E. BROCK, 712 b Eighth St., Wash., D. c. 


| TEACH BY MAIL 
WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
“How to Become a Good Penman” 
and beautiful specimens. Your 
eat — on a cardif you enclose stamp. 












me ele 
te to 


F.W, TAMBLYN 422 Meyer Bldg., .Kansas City, Mo. 





| LESLIE'S. r. H. MarTIN. 


|} put on this basis, we will have a better one, and 
|} until such a time 


your stand on such subjects and will say you are on 
the right course 


| strikes the 


| trying to hammer home in my restricted field, and 
| it is with pleasure I witness a great journal like 
| LESLIE£'s, with its millions of readers, giving pub- 


‘Institute for the 


| away from the Southcanrealize. It has taken 





lof the 
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What Leslie’s Friends Say. 











































ERE is a kindly expression from thx 
Secretary of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
mercial Club and Chamber of Commerce: 


I want at this time to say a word on behalf of the 
people of Tacoma expressive of their appreciation 
and of the appreciation of this organization for the 
kindly treatment Tacoma has received during the 
past year at the hands of Lesiie'’s WEEKLY Here! 
in the West, of course, every city is seeking all the } 
publicity it can get This organization, however 
asks no rs and seeks no publicity save on] 
matters that will have interest and attraction to the | ? 
number of people represented by the readers of 


Com- 


The Varnish with a Pedigree 


A Kansas City (Mo.) reader approves 
LESLIE’S attitude on very important issues. 
He says: 


I was very much pleased on reading your article 
on the Editorial Page in the 16th inst. issue entitled 
“Women.” It appealed to me very much, as I am 
very much interested in the suppression of the 
corruption which prevails in politics. What we 
need in this country is a clean government, handled 
on a business basis, the same as any enterprise 
| am connected with a large corporation, and I 
know positively that it is not the desire of any of the 
higher officials to have any corruption whatever in 
the handling of the same When Government is | 


I do not anticipate we will be 
| entirely free of corruption in some form. I like 
V OFFORD 

It is pleasant to be commended by our 
brothers in the profession, and we confess 
that the publisher of the Kenesaw (Neb.) 
Kaleidoscope gets very near us when he says: | 


I am glad to note that Les.ie's of Jan. 16th, in 
commenting on Senator Bailey's farewell speech, 
tap-root of the greatest menace to 
American institutions with the words: ‘* What this 
country wants is the rule of thoughtful, decent, law- 
abiding people.” This is a thought I have been 


licity to the same idea So long as the vicious ele- 
ment has the ballot vicious politicians will court 
their support, and decency cannot thrive under such 
conditions Let every law-violator be disfran- 
chised for one year from the date of conviction and 
that element is robbed of its power, office-seekers 
will court decency, more wholesome laws will be en- 
acted, and an incentive placed before the electorate 
to so live that they may enjoy the »riceless privilege 
of the ballot I hope Les.ie's will feature this idea 
until the American people grasp it firmly. 

J. A. GARDNER 





IF TY-FIVE years ago, in the 
kettle shown above and holding 
but a few gallons, Berry Brothers 
Se made their first run of varnish. 
Today, our storage tanks—kept 
constantly full—have a capacity of 
rican tao eta eat"aat — Z,080,000 gallons. 


of sunshine than of storm, more of songs than of , 
sighings. To be sure there are wrongs to be righted — : . ’ , . 
and sufferings to be alleviated,—but there is more That is the result of half a cen- vast in volume, world-wide in scope, 
pan he ay A eye FR ED tury of high manufacturing ideals. founded on merit alone. 
fg. 4, TY fd When the two brothers Berry pro- For half a century we have main- 
neipeel Sor the commen weal. ctenam So your duced that first kettle of varnish tained the same standard of manu- 
The people of Glens Falls (N. Y.) do a they labored long and hard to get it facture. More! We have main- 
good deal of solid reading and their judg- just right— to make it just a little bet- tained expensive laboratories, 
ment of LESLIE’s, as the following shows, is ter than anything else ther’ known. ceaselessly experimenting to dis- 
highly complimentary: And these ideals bore fruit—as cover new and better methods. 
such ideals always will. Men rec- Today there is a Berry Brothers’ 
ognized the quality of their product product for every varnish need, 
demanded it in ever increasing each as perfect as human skill can 
quantities. And so grew a business make it. 


In our big Y. M. C. A. here, both young and eld- 
What This Means To You 


erly men gather to read the magazines and news- 
papers. The older men, for several years, have 
been heard to say they no longer care for the bulk of | 
the magazines. That they are too wishywashy 
Have no point, seem like playing to the galleries 
These elders, used to rely on the North American 
Review for solid matter. Now they say most of the 
articles in that are playing to the multitude, the 
‘“Ignoble Vulgus.’’ Some of them have for some 
time back been turning to Les.ie’s, which rs ep 
lies on our reading room table at the Y. M. 
They say that in the WrEKLY you have ALE ri ~ . 
house of refuge for the class of men who. like You—home-owner, manufacturer, builder, contractor, 
“Editorial” based - solid foundations. These ° . 4 
architect, dealer should take a personal interest in the 

selection of-varnish. One room in a home—or a sky- 

scraping office building — the finish will make or mar the 

| entire appearance of the job. 

If you insist upon Berry Brothers’ goods and look for 
the Berry Brothers’ label, you can be assured of a finish a 
once durable, permanent and beautiful—the best that can 
be made for your particular purpose. 

We have a variety of interesting booklets on varnish 
problems designed for every class of user. Write and tell 
us your varnish needs and we shall gladly send the proper 

booklet free. Berry Brothers’ Varnishes are for sale by 
reliable dealers everywhere. 


BERRY BROTHERS 


they read it, say that, " pwenty or even fifteen years 
Established 1858 


ago, the magazines were the most reliable, the 

newspapers could not be depended on; that the 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont. Branches: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, London, England. 


news of one day was contradicted the next day 


Now they say that most of the magectnes are more 
ROTHERS’ 


unreliable than newspapers. . M. West. 


The Famous 
Berry Wagon 


has been the delight of 
thousands of children for 
three generations. Ask 
your dealer about it. 
And write for free chil- 
dren’s booklet in color 
**Around the Worldina 
Berry Wagon, ”’ illustrat- 
ed by W. W. Denslow. 





A safe and sane progressive in Richmond, 
Va., explains as follows why he enjoys read- 
ing LESLIE’s: 

I must tell you how much I enjoy Les.uipe's, and 
especially your simple and natural editorials. 1 
regularly read many magazines and have always 
perused editorials with exceptional interest, and 
yours appeal to me with an attractiveness of earn- 
estness and simplicity You are ‘progressive, 
but in the right way! You had rather build up 
than tear down. This is no time for pessimistic 


The Negro Making Progress. 
OOKER T. WASHINGTON, the well | 
known head of Tuskegee (Alabama) | 
colored race, says: 
‘*The black man needs no sympathy or pity. 
I thank God that I belong to a race that has 
its problem to solve and is solving it instead 
of going about whining about it. A short 
time ago I paid a visit to Italy, and there I 
observed a race that has been free for hun- 
dreds of years, and yet 30 per cent. of its 
people cannot read or write. In Spain 60 
per cent. and in Portugal 76 per cent. cannot 
read or write. When Mr. Lincoln freed my 
race only 3 per cent. were literate. Now 68 
per cent. can read and write. The problem 
is being solved faster than anybody living 














us some time to adjust ourselves to changed 
conditions, but the readjustment is taking 


place. 





Praise for Bank Clerks. 


W. J. BURNS, the famous detective, says 

a good word for bank clerks. In the 
more than twenty years of his connection 
with the Government secret service he has 
not ‘turned up” a single counterfeit. ‘All 
credit for discovering counterfeit 
money,” says Mr. Burns, ‘‘belongs to the 
bank clerks of this country. There is not 
a person, young or old, who does not owe a 
debt of gratitude to the indefatigable bank 
clerks who are always ‘on their job,’ and 
whose keen discernment keeps our currency | 
clear of counterfeits.” The timely and de- 
great detective is 
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|served praise of the 


echoed by all. 
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Tell How That Corn 
Was Ended 


whose corns have 
been ended by Blue- 


You millions pain, no discomfort whatever. Tell 


se facts to others 


jay—won't you please For millions of others are still paring 
> corns. Or they still use old-time 


” go nl the pain treatments. And the same corns con- 
‘ . tl , Sometimes for years, 

stopped instant!) vp he facts, when we tell them, seem 

ell how the whole too good to be true. Yet every corn 


g 

corn, in 48 hours, in existence could be ended this week 

came out. if all folks knew Blue-jay as you do, 
You suffered no Help us let them know. 


I 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax It loosens the corn, 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists— 15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 





(314) pol & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 






























































Orthopedic Sanitarium 


This thoroughly equipped private sanitarium 
is devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
crippled and deformed conditions, such as 
Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, § 
Wry Neck, Bow Legs, Knock Knees. 

Let us advise you regarding any crippled, paralyzed or deformed child or 
person in whom you may be interested. It will cost you nothing, and in view 
of over 30 years’ experience in this work, our advice should be valuable. 


This Girl Was Born With Club Feet 


= Gertrude Snyder, thirteen years old, daughter of Robert & 

+ Snyder of Natrona, Pa., was born with Club Feet and was “© 
brought to this Sanitarium in May,1911. The position of her 
feet at that time is shown in the left picture, while the position 

~ and condition of her feet at the present time, after treatment 
at this Sanitarium, is shown in the picture on the right. 


The Correction was made without Chloroform, Ether 
or any General Anaesthetic. Plaster Paris was not used. 


Write Mr. Snyder about this for he will be glad to tell you 
of his experience. 

A book entitled Deformities and Paralysis, also a book 
of references, with testimonials from practically every state 
in the Union will be sent, upon request, free of charge. 


b 
TheMcLain Orthopedic Sanitarium IL 
a 905 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. ' 






Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
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8 my COMPLETE HOME COURSE OF LESSONS FREE 


I$ 
HYSICAL AND HEALTH CULTURE 


The lessons and illustrative charts were prepared by BERNARR 
‘ MACFADDEN, the foremost authority on the subject 


The course is the equal of many sold at $50,00 


mi elghe menthe” yial auitaeripn tn the PHYSICAL CULTURE. MAGAZINE bag? we 





= 


30) 
CURT cost, the Macfadden complet = COURS SICAL AND HEA 
IL e make thig unusual Bonny ns an ce he & 7 rn gguminte he the 
CULTURE MAGAZINE Jost enclose a DOLLAR BILL and say, d me your HOME © OU RSE 
and make me a subscriber to your magazine.’’ If you are not satisfie -d we will gladly return your money. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO., Room 604, Flatiron Building., NEW YORK | 
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(TO THE END OF TIME ) 


You willebe.judged by your acts. If you prefer not to be 
misjudged, send ina 


Fairbanks -" orse Marine Engines 
Type “Rp” 


Give efficient, economical 
PEERLESS PATENT BOOK FORM CARD arrd long-continued serv 
Our ice. Types for pleasure 
craft and work boats. 
in Conservatively rated. 
Absolutely dependable. 












Its smooth edges; its genuine elegance 
will tell the character of man you are 
Nothing else like it. Used by the 
men who care for appear 
ances and who com- 
mand big pay 
it ought to he 
used by vou 
Send today 
for sample tab 
of engraved 
cards, and get 
right in the 
card line. 









Prices Reasonable 


High Speed En 
gines, 3'4 to 24 
H.P. Slow Speed 
7‘ and 15 H. P 
Write for Cata 
j log FL14309. Agents Wanted. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 

900 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited, Agents for 
Canada, St. John, N. B.—Montreal—Toronto 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 
80-82 East Adams Street, CHICAGO 































I Teach Sign Painting 


SHOW CARD WRITING OR LETTERING 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field 
not overcrowded My ivstruction is an- 
equalled, because practical, personal and 
thorough. Easy terms. Write for hand- 
some catalo; 

CHAS, J, STRONG, Founder 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Department 112 
“Oldest and largest school of its kind."’ 
Thoroughly equipped Residence S¢hool. 













PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 
MUNN & CO., 360 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE : 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Detroit, Mieh, 





































brought to sufferers from deafness by the marvelo’ 
new invention. Just out! The Improved 1913 Model 


NEW 4-TONE EarPnor 


Ear Phone 


‘ositive, perfect hearing for thi se who are afflicted with deafness. This wonder- 
ful instrument has four different sound strengths, instantly changed by a touch of the finger on 
a tiny switch. Four times as powerfal, four times as efficient, four times as convenient, four times 


as helpful as any other hearing instrument. 
4 Introductory Offer Send NOW for our Great Introductory FREE TRIAL 
er on this new marvel of science yY | Ask Days Free Trial Off 
the first 3,000 to be ripen direct to users at Jobber's Lowest Net Price eiiing ts pay forathowengh teialon yon 
to advertise it. A few dollars, cae on easy terms, if desired, se- | own ears in your own We want it 
cures yes complete relief from your affliction. Write todayforthis | hack unless it helps you. Write for our 
Free Trial Offer today. 


e offer that saves yous more than one-half the retail price. 
45 West 34th Street, New York, N. ¥ 


beg 
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A postal brings, free, the great Mears Book. Give us your ad 
MEARS EAR PHONE CO. Suite 2414 
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of veal and 


all meats to digest, and ranks next to beef 


steak and the rib roast. To stimulate a 


food. How to buy and how to use it,” 


They have also inserted 
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How to Lessen the Cost of Meat 


HE growing s ircity of beef in this 
country is due in no small measure to 
the increasing demand for veal. The 
United States is the greatest veal-consuming 


country in the world, the demand for veal 


having increased 100 per cent. in the past 
decade According to the year book of 
Swift & Company there were slaughtered 
during I9QII 8,000,000 calves averaging 70 


pounds in weight Had they been allowed 


to live one year they would have averaged 
600 pounds and would have given the coun- 
try 4,800,000,000 pounds of beef instead of 
only 560,000,000 pounds of veal This, it is 
estimated, would be sufficient to furnish a 
city of 350,000 people with its total meat 
supply for over 50 years. Reducing this 
to a one-year basis, it would do the same 
thing for a country of 17,500,000 inhabitants 
for one year In other words the young 
calves slaughtered in I9II to satisfy the call 
for veal, would have furnished, had they 
been allowed to live one year, sufficient beef 
for over one-fifth of our population for a 
whole year. 

Need we 
that all the great packers are 
steps be taken to increase the beef supply 1 
South American countries which faced the 
same situation, 
offense subject to a severe penalty to slaugh- 
ter female 
six years of age. 


wonder that meat is high, or 
anxious that 


passed laws making it an 
calves, heifers or cows under 
The object of these laws 
was to increase the herds. The 
result has been three times as many calves 
formerly, and from male 


breeding 


as there were 
calves the markets obtain a bigger supply 
baby beef than it ever did 
before. 

[he meat-eating habits of a people, like- 
wise, have much to do with the supply and 
price of meats. Here again the demand of 
the American public for the choice cuts of 
roast-beef and beefsteak, has, in connection 
with shortage of supply, had much to do with 
raising prices. The United States is fast 
becoming a great sheep-raising country, and 
through a more scientific feeding and hand- 
ling of sheep, a finer grade of mutton is being 


produced. Now mutton is the easiest of 


in strength-building qualities. What we 
need to do is to cultivate a taste and a de- 
mand for mutton in place of porterhouse 


wider use of mutton, Swift & Company have 
issued a book on ‘‘ Mutton: its value as a 
which will be sent to any one on request. 
in the papers of 
the principal cities reading notices giving 
the wholesale prices of mutton in compari- | 
son with those of beef, and comparative 
statements of what the sum of $1.00 will 





various cuts of beef and of 


| mutton. 


|lowed out 
|supply of beef in the future and begin at 


Both of these suggestions, that relating 
to a larger use of mutton, and the other 
relating to a restricted demand for veal, | 
are deserving the thoughtful attention of | 
consumers in all walks of life. They are} 
thoroughly practical, and if generally fol- 
would ‘materially increase the | 


| once to lower the prices of all meats to the 


| 
| 
| 





consumer. 


A Home for the Summer. 


TEW HAMPSHIRE FARMS FOR 
SUMMER HOMES,” is the title of 
an attractive booklet issued by N. J. Bachel- 
der, Secretary of the New Hampshire State 
Board of Agriculture. It is now in its 13th | 
edition and is a beautiful piece of work. | 
It differs from ordinary booklets of this kind 
in being a real story of a man starting out on | 
a hunt for a homestead, and is a piece of | 
literature as well as an appeal to the city | 
dweller. It is profusely illustrated 
printed on excellent paper. It should inter- 
est many homeseekers. 


and 


A Book for Investors. 


INANCIERS and investors will be espe- 

cially interested in the handsome book 
entitled, ‘Trust Companies of the United | 
States,” for 1912, compiled and peohifahent | 
by the United States Mortgage & Trust | 
Company, of 55 Cedar Street, New York. | 
This valuable work lists all the trust com- 
panies of the United States alphabetically 
according to the cities in which they are 
located in each State. It gives complete | 
and concise compilations of assets and lia- | 
bilities, quotations for stocks, dividends, 
New York correspondents, officers and di- | 
rectors of all trust companies, with a digest 





| of State regulations as reported by corre- 


spondents of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company in the different States. | 
| It is a very useful financial reference book. 
| Its compilation is a public service. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.” 


| Service Secretary-Examiner. 


| at fairs, picnics, etc. 500% 


| BE PROSPEROUS 


| Get the Zim book 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


@ Leslies ¢ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
Over 400,000 Copies the Issue 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
IDEAS WANTED—MANUFACTURE RS_ RE 
writing for patents procured through me e 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent 


Personal Services I get patent or no fee 4 
free, R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington. I> ¢ 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $561,530 MADE By 
clients. Patent Book What and How to Inv: 
Proof of Fortunes in Patents FREE. 112 
Guide. E.E.Vrooman Pat.Att'y.862F St. Wash 


IDEAS WANTED. ASK FOR NEEDED INVEN. 
tions and persons’ addresses who want to buy 4t- 
ents; Prizes offered Money in Patents Val € 
books free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorney RQ 


F St., Washington, D 


PATENTS WORTH MONEY. FOR BOOKS 
that tell What patents bring Most Money and 

send 10 cents postage to R. 8. & A. B, | 
E91, Washington, D. C 


HELP WANTED 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS.—WE PAy 


hundreds of dollars a year to successful writers 


hy 


perience unnecessary. Song poems Ww anted wit ya 
without music—will pay one-half of profits if suc. 
cessful Send us your work today Acceptance 
guaranteed if available Largest concern in the 


country. Free particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept 
Cc. 


218, Washington 
SONG POEMS WANTED.—BIG MONEY IN 


successful Songs. Entirely New Plan Send Us 
your Poems or Melodies. You may be able to wri 
a Hit Past experience unnecessary. Publication 


guaranteed if acceptable. Free Illus. Book ex. 
plains our clear-cut Plan. Hayworth Music Co 
638 G, Washington, D. 0 ; 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR PARCELS 


Post and other Government 


Positions. $90.00 
month Annual vacations. Short hours. Thou- 
sands of appointments coming. *Pull” unneces- 


sary. Write immediately for free list of positions open 
Franklin Institute, Dep't M 139, Rochester, N. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS. OF 
about 200,000 protected positions in U. 8. service 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you Sure and generous pay, life- 
time employment. Just ask for booklet S-811. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. $900 
first year promotion to $1800 Examinations May 3 
in every state. Common education sufficient with 
my coaching Full information free Write for 
booklet V 811, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. ¢ 


GOVERN MF NT POSI IONS PAY BIG MON. 
ey. Get prepared for ‘‘exams’’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Write for free booklet 
99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 
SONG POEMS WANTED.—BIG MONEY IN 


successful Songs Entirely New Plan. Send Us 
your Poems or Melodies. You may be able to writ« 
a Hit Past experience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. Free Illus. Book explains 
our clear-cut Plan. Hayworth Music Co., 603 G 
Washington, D. C 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 
of dollars have been made by successful writers. We 
pay 50 per cent of profits if successful. Send us your 
original Poems, Songs or Melodies today, or write 
for Free Particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 749 
Washington, D. C. 


SONG WRITERS!! I'VE PAID THOUSANDS 
in royalties! Send me your poems or melodies for a 
ceptance or writé for free booklet. I pay 50% royalty 
Est. 16 yrs. John T. Hall, 6 Columbus Circle, N. ¥ 


AGENTS 


AGENTS SOMETHING NEW — FASTEST 
Sellers and Quickest Repeater on earth. Permanent 
profitable business. Good for $50 to $75 a week 
Write for particulars. American Products Co., 6706 
Sycamore 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENCY: BEST AGENCY PROPOSITION IN 
U. S.; assures you $1500 yearly: inexperienced 
make $75 to $200 monthly; let us show you. Nov- 
elty Cutlery Co., 38 Bar St., Canton, O. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MADE $55.00 IN ONE DAY. FOUR FINISHED 
Pictures a Minute, with a Daydark Photo Post Card 
Machine on Full Size Post Card. No plates, no print- 
ing. Four times the profit, four times the speed, four 
| times as simple. Ethan Allen made $55.00 in one day; 

E.Weber took in $22.50 in 8 hours. Many others are 
making big money. Socan you. A mint on the street, 

Profit and Four Pictures 
every time you click the shutter. Simple as can be. 
No photographic experience needed. All done in the 
machine. All done in a minute. Write for Free 
Catalog to-day. Daydark Specialty Co., 415 Day- 
dark Blide., St. Louis, Mo. 


GO INTO THE REAL ES- 
tate Business. Great opportunities now. Make 
Big Money without capital. We'lltrain you. Free 
Book—How tes Win. Represent us. American 
Re alty League, San _ Francisco. 


CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


UNCLE SAM IS A LIBERAL EMPLOYER. 
Ghality for a Government position. _We prepare 
you by mail for any Civil Service Examination. 
Write today for free Booklet 38. 
Service School, W ashington, D.C. 


OLD COINS WANTED _ 


$4.25 EACH PAID FOR FLYING EAGLE Cc ENTS 
dated 1856. We pay a Cash premium on hundreds of 











Capital Civil 


old coins. Send ten cents at once for New Illustrated 


Coin Value Book. 4x7. It may mean your fortune 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 39, Le Roy, N 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


YOUR PHOTOS ENLARGED 25c. 8x10, MADE 
from any size negative or film. Films developed °c 
per froll, all sizes. Prints 3c. each, 244x3% c 

3\4x4! Send negative and get sam le prints 
Free. We save you money. Anti-Trust Photo Sup- 
plies. M. A. Leese, 617 Ninth St., Washington, D.‘ 

BOOKS 

BE AN ARTIST. MAKE MONEY DRAWING 
comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoor ist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head 
-it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
Price $1.00, poten Bound in 3-4 ‘ior. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back if book re 
turned within 10 days. Address Zim Book, Room 
No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL . 





gestions. 





LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMEN'S. 
Earn $25 to $100 a week. We can positively s)\0W 
you by mail. How to increase Your Salary. | 4 


mailed free, Page-Davis, 42 Page Bldg., Chicag: 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? LES- 
| lie’s Classified Column offers its advertisers ® 
exceptional opportunity to secure big results fr0™ 
small investments. We will 2 your adver’ °¢ 
ment if you will give us the facts and put your \4- 
vertisement in more than 400,000 copies—al! ‘ot 
$1.75 aline. Full information furnished on rec 
of postal. Address Classified Advertising D* 
Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Years t Pay 


for the Sweet-Toned 


eister 


Piano 


$175 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
We Paythe Freight 


You are not asked to de- 
posit or pay or advance 
acentin any way until 
you write us and say that 
the MEISTER is entirely 
satisfactory and you wish 
to keep it. these 
are the terms of sale: 


$ 1 a Week or 
a 5S a Month 


No cash payment down. 


— a 





No interest 
on Fen No extras of any 
kin Piano stool and scarf free. 


Sold direct from the maker to you at a guaran- 


teed saving of $100. No dealer's profit for you to pay. 
Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows eight styles of Meister Pianos, 
Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company, 


Dept. 56 V, Chicago, Illinois 











from an Investment of $175 


~ +e fig 



















is the 
result of 
operating one 
American Box Ball 

Alley. Four others took 
in $8,540 first 16 months. 
Many pay for themselves 
Go into this business yourself. You can 
No gambling device, but most practical and 
existence. Splendid for high- 
iberal patronage 
by good people everywhere, Many sales to churches, 
schools, homes. Quickly installed— easily portable. No 
helpers required —really automatic— small expense— re- 
ceipts nearly all profit. We sell only one person in each 
locality. Get this monopoly now. Easy payments. Catalog 


‘ree. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY 


1304 Van Buren Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


I can hear now 
as well as any body. 
*‘HowP Oh, something 
new---THE MORLEY 
PHONE, *ve a pair in 
my ears now, but they are 
invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, my- 
self, that I hear 
richt. THE MORLE 
PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless and 
harmless, Anyone can 
Price, $5 Complete adjust it.” Over one hundred 
thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 

LHE MORLEY CO., Dept. 767, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


Tell Me Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind; 

I will ease your Feet, 
Enlarged Joints Reduced 
and Toes Straightened by 

CHFELDT’S (Patented) 


“PERFECTION” TOE SPRING 
Worn at night without inconveni- 
ence, with auxiliary appliances for 
day use. Sent on approval. Money 
refunded if not as represented 
Use My Improved Instep Arch Sup- 
porter for “Flat Foot’’ and broken y 
down instep. Send outline of foot. 
Full particulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
163 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK 


THE FAMILY Shoe Stretcher 


For Men and Women 
Don’t let Your Feet Suffer from tight 
or ill fitting shoes. Corns, bunions, callouses 


rst month 
tart with $75 
popular bowling game in 
class amusement and physical exercise. 













“IT hear you, 







all 
Y 











witht 


Room 86, 










which is the cause of all foot trouble. The Improved 
lamily Shoe Stretcher is scientific device 
(look at the picture) which by simple adjustment dis- 
tends the shoe wherever necessary—produces perfect 
fit, ease and and makes four shoes wear 
ger. Endorsed by doctors and chiropodists. 
Write TO-DAY for free booklet, giving full 
corn rubs information with list of best things for foot 


Nomorecorn comfort. THE PEDICURE CO., Dept, 76Buffalo, N. ¥- 
fF WHIT> 


VALLEY GEMS 


See Them BEFORE Paying. 
These gems are chemical white 
sapphires— LOOK like Dia- 
monds, Stand acid and fire dia- 
. mond tests. So hard they easily scratch 
a file and will cut glass. Brilliancy 
: guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in 
14K solid gold diamond mountings. Will send you 
any style ring, pin or stud for examination—all charges 
repald—no money in advance. Write today for free 
illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


White Valley Gem Co., D719 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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$9,000 offered for certain inven 
tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and “What to Invent’ sent ffee. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 












State size and whether you want high 


or low collar. We will send sample so 

you can prove comfort and economy. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
DEPT. F, BOSTON, MASS. 





Stop hurting and disappear if you remove the pressure | 
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Farming Under Water. 


ARMING under forty feet of water 

would to be a rather difficult 
work. It is a difficult and expensive work 
but it is done upon a vast scale, as there are 
farms under forty, fifty and even sixty feet 
of salt water, to the extent of more than 
twenty thousand acres under a single man- 
agement. These farms, while they are as 
extensive as the vast grain fields of the West, 
do not produce grain, but they produce 
oysters. The crop is propagated, seeded, 
planted, protected, removed, replanted, ma- 
tured and harvested all by steam power, 
large steamers being employed capable of 
catching 1200 bushels of oysters per hour 
from these grounds. 


seem 


These oyster grounds, are no longer in 
the little creeks, estuaries and rivers where 
the natural oysters formerly grew, but are 
in the great open bays and sounds, like 
Long Island Sound, Peconic, Gardiner’s, 
Narragansett, Great South and Chesapeake 
Bays, where the ground is swept by the 
deep, pure current of the salt sea water, and 
where the product of oysters is always pure 
and delicious. This is modern oyster cul- 
ture, which has practically replaced the 
small, natural oyster fishery throughout a 
jarge portion of our coast. For these and 
other reasons the product of the oyster 
farms is now considered by many of our 
best food authorities as one of the most 
wholesome, nutritious and easily digested 
of our foods. 


The Preferential Shop. 


HE “ preferential shop” isa compromise 
between the ‘‘open shop”’ demanded by 

the employers and the “‘closed shop”’ advo- 
cated by the unions. Briefly it is an open 
shop in which preference is given to union 
men. It wascreated in the settlement of the 
cloakmakers’ strike in 1910, since which 
time three important strikes in the garment- 
making industries have been settled in this 
way. Practically the “preferential shop” 
has resulted in a union shop, and hence re- 
ceives the cordial support of Samuel Gom- 
pers, and other labor leaders. Some have 
even called the closed shop idea “archaic.” 
Employers are satisfied with the “ prefer- 
ential shop”’ because it gives them the priv- 
ilege of calling into their employ any non- 
union workmen whom they may desire to 


have, the new men at the same time being | barrels and barrels. All are branded with the Gargoyle, 


urged by them to join the union. Virtually 
this amounts to giving employers of labor 
the privilege of proposing new names for 
membership in the unions. Employers are 
satisfied because under it they have a say as 
to the people whom they will employ, while 
the unions are satisfied because in the end it 


| amounts practically to a union shop. 


| 


Odd Problems in Advertising. 


NSTITUTIONAL advertising, or the 

advertising of a whole rather than its 
parts, is one of the newer developments in 
which Armour & Co., with 
several hundred distinct products on the 
market, are trying with great success. With 
the development of their business through 
the scientific utilization of by-products, Ar- 


| mour & Co. discovered that a competition 


arose between the various departments that 
was not at all conducive to the general 
advance of the business as a whole. They 
found the solution of the problem in ad- 
vertising first of all the name of Armour 
instead of any single product, seeking to 
get the name so well established in the con- 
sumer’s consciousness that any product bear- 
ing the name would be readily salable. 

The chief instrument in this campaign 
of institutional advertising has been a uni- 
fied label for all Armour products. The 
color scheme has been a very important 
part of this uniformity, but in its practical 
working out, prejudice, ignorance and super- 
stition have had to be reckoned with. In 
China, for example, all reds had to be 
avoided on labels, because red is symbolical 
of mourning. A certain arrangement of 


| straight lines had also to be avoided because 


obnoxious to the followers of Confucius. 
The recular blue and yellow labels had to be 
given up in Norway because these are the 
national colors. “An amusing instance of 
the bearing of ignorance on advertising comes 
from Madagascar. The sale of “‘ Veribest”’ 
products was seriously retarded in Mada- 
gascar because of the picture of the little 
girl on the label, the general inference among 
the natives being that the contents of the 
can was made from pretty little girls. 

The label problem, indeed, is not yet 
settled and never will be fully, as new fac- 
tors are coming up every day. Uniformity 
has many advantages over the old system 
of diversified labels, but must be sufficiently 
elastic to adapt itself to the whims and pre- 
judices of people in all quarters of the globe. 


| What will the yéar 1913 do to your car? 
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LUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


APRIL $3, 











At the end of the season, 
the value of your car will depend 
almost wholly upon the condition of 

















[Correct Lubrication | 
orrect Lubrication 


at = _ a 
[ smootmesy MOST FewesT LONGEST 
| OPERATION POWER REPAIRS auc 


schedule, the femee opposite the car indicates the 
to. n ied. For example: “A . 
pyle Mobile! Arctic 
iA he recommendations cove 
sles unless otherwise noted. 


your motor 
That will depend mainly on the lubricating oil 
you have used. 
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Motor-wear is not accidental. It results from pan ine : i eel ile 
friction. Common consequences are: A\EL a1 Fl als SRE 
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In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Lestie’s Weekly.’’ 


VACUUM OIL 


DETROIT 
Ford Bidg. 


BOSTON 
49 Federal St. 


NEW YORK 
29 Broadway 
Distributing warehouses in the principal cities of the world 








CO., 


BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO 
Fisher Bldg. 


Rochester, U. S. A. 


PHILADELPHIA 
4th & Chestnut Sts. 


INDIANAPOLIS 





Learn Trapshooting 


THE SPORT ALLURING 
The Most Fascinating, Outdoor Recreation 
















Quickly evelops 
Amateurs Into Experts 


TRAPSHOOTI NG 
supplies the coveted 
chance to learn toshoot 
safely and satisfactorily. 
It regards no game laws, ‘‘closed”’ sea- 
sons nor game preserves. The ‘‘clay 
birds”’ fly every day and afford oppor- 
tunities for the attainment of expert- 
ness and achievement of notable vic- 
tories at the traps, and later, in marsh 
or field. 
DU PONT POWDER CO.,, 
Wilmington, Del. 
PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
















Indiana Pythian Bidg. 





SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET containing 
an enthusing description 
of Trapshooting, pictures 
of famous shooters, promi- 
nent events, gun clubs, special 
trophies donated to winners and 
“Hints to Beginners.” 

Ask for “Sport Alluring” Booklet Ne. 280 

















The test of a canoe is not its looks, Will it pad- 
dle and sail true? Is it light or does it drag 
your arms out? What is under the paint? The 


ld Town Cancé 


answers every canoe query 100% perfect. Beautifully pro- 
portioned, beautifully balanced. Light as a feather. Trueas 
an arrow. All planks long lengths, fastened at each rib with 4 
- copper tacks, clinched. Agents everywhere. 
3000 canoes in stock insure prompt deliveries. 
Write for illustrated descriptivecatalog. Sent free, 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 274 Middle St., 

Old Town, Maine, U. 8. A. 
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Leslie’s Weekly 


225 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Write for rate card. 





OU’D like to take this road. 
Why not ? 


It's the road of the Leslie’s Classified Advertiser. 
Every Ad in Leslie’s classified column is next to reading. 


It can’t escape the eye. 


You reach 400,000 homes or | ,750,000 people for just $1.75 


a line. 


You pay $7.00 for a 4 line Ad and you will reach 500 homes 
and talk with 2,800 readers for Ic, the price of a 
postal card. 


Allan C. Hoffman, Advertising Manager. 
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Worth Knowing About | 


| An Amply Secured First Mort- 
| gage 6‘. Bond of a Prosperous 
Public Utility Company 


| Earning two and a half times its 
interest charges, operating under 
| exclusive franchises, replacement 
| value of property nearly double 
the entire bond issue, earns 9 
per cent. on its capital stock, ab- 


solute first and closed mortgage. 


Sold outright or on Small Pay- 
ment Plan in denominations of 


$250, $500 and $1,000. 


Price to yield about 6°; 
Send for descriptive circular L-8 


REYER <COMPAN 


“The Hundred Dollar Band House> 


S2 William St... New York» 









































MORE THAN 30 YEARS AGO 


when public utility securities were practically 











unknown to the average investor, Spr neer Trask 
& Co. financed the Edison E ic Iilm. ¢ of 
New York, now the New York Sdison Co. Sub- 
sequently, we organized and fin anced t he Ex 

Electric Illm. Co. of Brox kl} n, now the « per te 
ing company of the Kings County Electric 





Tt Light & Power Co. We since have been prom- 
i inently identified with the financing of numerous 
public utility corporations in different sections 
of the country—no ytably The Milw au kee El ec- 
tric Railway & Light Co., The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illm. Co., The Detroit Edison Co., the 
Georgia Ry. & Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga., and 
other well-known properties, many of which are 
mentioned in our 
Circular No. 565 
“Public Utility Investments” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


43 Exchange Place, New York 




























P FI ALBANY . BOSTON CHICAGO 
. Don't spend. Save. 
i Invest your: money 
Ht _ Invest while you save. 
5 Send for Booklet 4-—- Partial Payment 
.} Plan. 


johnMuir& (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


' | Qdd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY 
Uptown Office—42d St. and Broadway, 
NEW YORK 
















{ “The Bache Review” | 


The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors inter- 
































A FEDERAL 


ame S. Harlan, Judson C. Clements, 
. McChord and John H. Marble. 


to take the place of Franklin K. Lane, 


Notice.—Subscribers to Lesuin's 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as “ Jasper's 
Preferred List,’’ entitling them to the early delivery 
of their papers and to answers in this column to 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy 
to Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by 
} mail or telegraph Preferred subscribers must 
|} remit directly to the office of Les.iie-JupGe Com- 
pany, in New York, and not through any subscrip 
tion agency No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are 
treated confidentially A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 


reply is necessary All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to ‘“‘Jasper,”’ Financial Editor, Les.ie's 
WeEeKLy, 225 Fifth Ave.. New York 


f Vapenge: is hope for the nation. No mat 
ter what the carpers, the muckers and 
the bearers of ill tidings say, ‘‘ God rules and 
| the nation still lives.” 
My readers may have observed a little 
| lapse in this department for a week or two. 
I have been visiting. I have seen for the 
first time in twenty-five years what this 
country in the far West is doing and what it 
| is able to do. 
| could take a similar swing around the circle 
| from Chicago to Los Angeles along a great 
| Southern route like the Santa Fe; up the 
| Pacifie coast to Seattle on the well equipped 
Southern Pacific and back over one of our 
well built transcontinental roads like the 
Northern Pacific. It would be an 
opener. 
Our progress in twenty-five years 
Imperial cities have sprung 
hundreds of 


eye 


has 
been marvelous. 
up with populations in the 
| thousands where a quarter of a century ago 





the people were counted by tens of thou- 

sands. And they are all a cheerful people. 
| Some of them are so prosperous that they 
don’t know what they want. Their legis- 
lators are wasting time in passing all kinds 
of bob-tail and rag-tag laws—some of them 
so foolish that they are booked for a veto 
before they are introduced. 

But a sensible reaction is beginning to 
manifest itself. The wide and booming 
West must have its effervescence before 

























ested. 
ae 


. Advice to individual investors given on request. 

















Approved bythe Directors 
of Over 315 Banks 


This is because our security issound. 
Banks have backed this approval 
by investing over $50,000,000 with 
us during the past ten years. 


Now that 
M. C. Collateral 


3% 


Trust Certificates 


are issued in $100 denominations, they are 
popular with the small conserv ative in- 


vestor. Their maturity is optional, they 
have three-fold security and are guaran- 





teed by our $1,000,000 paid up capital. 
Their security is conceded the safest and 
most liquid form of banking collateral, de- 
posited with one of the strongesé trust 
companies. 
Write for Booklet and Free Monthly 
Magazine “ Working Dollars” 


MANUFACTURERS COMMERCIAL COMPANY 
299'~ Broadway New York 


Sse NS se<==> \. 


















































ORDERS EXECUTED IN 


UNITED CIGAR STORES 


COMMON AND PREFERRED 
Circular on Request 
SLATTERY & CO. 


Dealers in Stocks and Bonds 
Est. 1908 40 Exchange Place, New York 

















things simmer down. Prosperity has done 
its work of education in the West and many 
a successful farmer and business man who 
thought very lightly of Wall Street is now 
hastening to invest his surplus safely in the 
standard securities that find their best mar- 
ket on the stock exchanges. 

I found, too, that many thoughtful! busi- 
ness men and working men arechanging their 
views about the trust-busting, railroad- 
smashing policy of the demagogues. They 
say that prices are no lower than they were 
before the trust-busting began, that the cor- 
porations and railroads needed regulation, 
and now that they haye had it, should be 


left alone in the interest ot the general 
prosperity which all are so desirous of 
having. 


The greatest anxiety is felt regarding the 
policy of the new administration at Wash- 
ington. Avery hopeful feeling is manifested 
and the general belief expressed that Presi- 
dent Wilson will not venture to imperil the 
country’s prosperity by rash or radical 
changes in our economic and fiscal policies. 
As a prominent merchant of Seattle ex- 
| pressed it: “I voted for Wilson and I believe 
that he would rather be President of a pros- 
perous nation for four years than President 
for eight years of a country suffering from 
business depression.” 

Wall Street seems more apprehensive 
about the policy of the new administration 
than any other part of the country. Its in- 
stincts are not always right, nor its forecasts 
always prophetic. In its present temper, it 
simply waits to see what the extra session 
will do with the tariff and what the new ad- 
ministration proposes to do with our bank- 





| the deep-seated apprehension regarding the | 
| policies of the 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in session 
the first photograph ever taken of this Commission while it was busied in its court room. 

The commission is one of the most important in the government service. 

diction over interstate carriers, and it takes an active 

passenger rates and other transportation matters. 
Edgar E. 
The last named was appointed by President Wilson 
recently made Secretary of the Interior. 


Sesper’s Hints to 
Money-makers 


WEEKty at;;: 


I wish every reader of this department | 





TRIBUNAL OF GREAT POWERS. 


at Washington, D.C. This is said to be 


It has juris- 
part in the regulation of freight and 
weft to right: Balthazer H. Meyer, 
Clark (Chairman), Charles A. Prouty, 


ing system and our great industrial combina- 
tions 

kK very duction of the tariff 
moderate 
Che fear that oppresses Wall Street 
attitude of the 


industries, 


one expects a re 


and no one seems to object toa 
cut. 
concerns the administration 


toward our our banks and rail 
roads. 

The 
trust 
been definitely settled a 
Washington are 


essarily to the 


rumors that the tobacco and other 


cases which were supposed to hav 
re to be reopened at 
» disquieting and add unne 
The 
in the 
final and 
They involved much hardship, 


but they were 


prevailing uncertainty. 
decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court 


trust cases were looked upon as 
com lusive 
accepted in good faith by the 

and by the public generally. 
lo break open these matters anew and to 
all that has been done and to threaten 


more prosecutions is most un- 


corporations 


undo 
still 


wise and inexpedic nt. 


drastic 
Give business a rest 
and prosperity the opportunity it seeks and 
the welfare of all the people will be materi- 
ally and promptly advanced. 

Stocks have declined to such a low figure 
that the best on the list are becoming attrac- 
tive tg investors and even the most specula- 
tive are getting on an inviting plane. If 
administration should 
to be unjustified, the market would 
undergo a quick recovery. 


W., Chicago: The investment value of 
real estate bonds in our great cities is con- 
tingent, obviously, on the maintenance of 
real estate values in such localities, Un- 
foreseen eventualities may occur to depre- 
ciate property of this character, but asa rule 
it is very highly regarded. 

G., Pittsburgh, Pa.: There must be a spec- 
ulative element in the purchase of land com- 
pany securities. For this reason, I do not 
put them with the high class investment ob- 
ligations, but it must be borne in mind that 
there latter return a much lower yield than 
securities having a speculative element. 

W., Cedar Rapids, la.: 1. United Cigar 
Stores stock, if the 7 per cent dividends are 
continued, as is generally expected, is cheap 
around par. 2. It hardly seems possible that 
the new administration will pursue a policy 
adverse to the packing and other industries. 
The latest report of Swift & Co. was favor- 
able. 3. I do not advise the purchase of the 
stock of new insurance companies which are 


new 


prove 


offered on misleading statements regarding | 
the extravagant earnings of the insurance | 


companies, 
, Johnstown, N. Y.: 
condition of the copper 


1. Inthe present 
market, I do not 


like to advise the sale of good copper stocks 
It is an old rule of practiced in- | 


lie’s, placed his regular an- 


at a loss. 
vestors not to sell in the midst of a depressed 
market, but rather to buy at that time. 2, 
U.P. at present figures looks attractive. 
opening of the Panama Canal will interfere 
with the business of the transcontinental 
roads. 
in the population along these roads and the 
large influx of immigrants which will follow 
the opening of the Canal must add materi- 
ally to the income of these well-established 
properties. 

G., Nashville: The Mexican Petroleum 
Co. is a holding company controlling the 
Mexican Petroleum Co. of California and 
three other oil properties in Mexico, embrac- 
ing an area of nearly 1,000 square miles. The 
bonded indebtedness is considerable and the 
capital looks excessive. It must be re- 
garded as highly speculative though its 
management is not criticised. The pre- 
ferred pays 2 per cent. quarterly and the 
common has been paying I per cent. quarter- 
ly. The Standard Oil subsidiaries look like 
a more attractive proposition for investment 
because of the high character of their man- 
agement and the absence of a speculative 
element. 

(Continued on page 371.) 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 





The | 


On the other hand the rapid increase | 


He received thirty-six inquiries 








Se 


Safe 5 5 


y 
RYE ERY first mortgage bond,owned 
and offered by us, is a direct first 
lien on improved, income earning 
Chicago real estate of the highest class. 
In no case is the conservatively estimated 
value of the security less 
than double the total 
amount of the bond issue, 
while the annual income 
yield is much more than am- 
ple to insure prompt payment jf 
of principal and interest. 
These bonds are legal invest- 
ments for National Banks and 
for State Banks in Illinois and 
other states. 














Write for the IN- 
VESTOR’S MAGAZINE 
and Circular No, 2464 


TRAU'S ; SS&/.CO. 


~OR POR 


MORTGAGE AND. BOND BANKERS 


STRAUS BUILDING * ONE WALL STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








q EDMONTON, CANADA yi 


THE CAPITAL CITY OF ALBERTA 

We offer first mortgages on revenue producing prop- 
erty to net you 7 This young metropolis is grow- 
ing faster than any other city of its size in the world 
All eyes are on Edmonton. Send for booklet No. 6 

HULBERT-PHILLIPS & CO., 
Hulbert Building, 

Edmonton South, Alberta, Canada 











Geis tn the Wold. has sold to 
over 31 million people and is selling 
now to over four and a half millions a 
year, 


Models for men and boys 1.00, 1.50; 2.00, 2.50 
Models for women and girls 3 2.00, 2.50 


Booklet gn request. 4 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
The Wate 


YOUR BOAT 
You can afford 
to own this 
wonderful 
boat, areal — 
water auto- 
mobile. It 
will give your . 
family more real pleasure shan any-. 
thing else in the world... 20 feet long 
— perfectly finished*and powered — 
Safe anywhere. Send stamp for 
. 60 different models. Boats 
as low as $18 to select from. 
cine - Truscott- Shell Lake 
Boat Company 
Muskegon, Mich. 


See name. on dial 


48 Ashland Bldg. 
New York 


ile— 






































g UNIVERSITY 
INSTRUCTION 
AT HOME 


‘or home stud 


Greatest IX ~ponool f f 
HREE-YEAR T 
ae Bico.00, Wi 00, 0, WITHOUT CHARGE, Sag ah Faculty 


iculars at nce ie scholarahiy offer is 
text and! postage. 


Offer limited—write 











REGULAR and consistent 

financial advertiser in Les- 
nouncement in the issue of 
February 13th. 


one inquiry alone brought 
sufficient profit to pay for his 
entire advertising bill for the 
month of February. 


This can be repeated by you if 
you give us an opportunity. The 
facts are yours for the asking. 


Allan C. Hoffman 
Advertising Director 
Leslie’s Weekly 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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The Bottle That Keeps SS 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours, 3 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days. SS 

it or cold drinks when needed while travel- RAN 

fishing, hunting, motoring, picnicing, etc. SX 
ep baby’s milk at right temperature, or Ns 
invalid’s hot or cold drink by the bed, all night, “XY. 
without heat, ice or bother of preparation. oN 
ICY-HOT CARAFE takes place of unsanitary 
water bottle and pitcher—ide.l for night use— N*¥ 
r be hung in tilting bracket attached to wall *S3 
; dside and refreshing drink obtained with- SS 
leaving bed. A 


d 
iCY-HOT JARS and ICE CREAM PAILS — 
I , one and two quarts—keeps stews, meats, . 
oysters, vegetables, etc., hot without fire— 


StL 
VE 24 2 












erts cold and ice cream solid without ice for N3 
s, in absolytely sanitary glass container. RY 
The King of Vacuum Bottles—Yet Costs Sw: 
No More than the Ordinary—Accept No Sub- RS 
stitute—There’s No Bottle Just as Good. ANS 
The inner glass bottleis thoroughly protected against RAS 
breakage—is easily removed, sterilized or che: ply Ax: 
iced if broken, Perfectly sanitary—liquidtouches ‘we 
c glass. Handsome nickel plated or leather covered NO 
r . Many new exclusive oeoven, See at dealers N: 
—look 7 > pam ICY-HOT on bottom, Pa 
"ints, $1.00 up; quarts, $2.00 up. w 
Ne ither fire nor ice ” Ww 
re quired —the heat or RN 
cold of liquids within AS 
the bottle cannot be sy 
affected by outside air, NS 
No chemicals, no both- SS 
er, just fill bottle with one 
hot or cold liquid and x : 
cork it, x 
Write for FREE Book- ~S 
let fully describing the SY 
various styles of ICY- Ne 
HOT Bottles, Jars SS 





Luncheon Cases, 
Icy -Hot Bottle Co. 
Dept. F. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SWRA 
Icy-Hot Bottle § 


Several 








Auto Carrying and 






— 
Styles 
Pints—Quarts. 
Icy-Hot Carafe 
I Qt.,§ 
3 Pts., 


2 and 3 Qts. 

















Exceptional Opportunities for Farming, 
Fruit-Growing, Truck-Gardening, 
Dairying and Stock-Raising 
in West Virginia. 


Thousands of acres of agricultural lands at low 

prices. Noirrigation necessary. The finest garden- 

truck and fruit lands within twenty-four hours of all 

the best eastern markets. Coal, oil, gas and lime- 

stone in superabundance for manufacturing. The 

opportunity for men and money is now. May we 
give you the details? 

JAMES H. STEWART, 
Agricultural Agent, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Mention this paper.) 


| hese 








Florida Homeseekers 
and Investors ‘iieintornston 


can 
able information 
climate, soil, schools, ete. 


on Florida crops, 

Many business openings 

anc some low-priced land in this vicinity. Address 
J HENNESSEY, Secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lake Worth, Palm Beach County, Florida. 


$2950 in Two Days 


is what Mr. Ewald, of Llinois, made with our 


Diamond Post Card Gun 
Fou con, do as well. It takes 3 s'zes 

hoto Post Cards on Paper DIRECT 
WITHOUT PLATES OR FILMS. 


hotos finished on the SPOT in one- 

it on dime. Circulars of this new in- 
vention mailed FREE.” 

‘AL AND FERRO. CO., Dept. 404, 2223 W. 12th St., Chicago 










BUY NEW YORK FARMS NOW 
Best Lands Best Homes 
Best Crops Biggest Barns 


¢ schools, churches, roads and transportation. 
For list of New York farms address 


8. ”. M’BURNEY & CO., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Or 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 



















| land. 


ILLUSTRATED WE 





Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 370.) 


H., Morristown, S. D.: I do not regard 
Nip asa good investment at present prices 

W., San Francisco: New industrial prop- 
ositions that have not yet demonstrated 
their success bette r be left alone by investors. 

B., St. Louis: Lots in little villages in 
Long Island are not usually sold per foot. 
lhe proposition doesn’t sound right. 

K., Cleveland: Loose Wiles First Pre- 
ferred looks attractive in view of its in- 
creasing business. 

S., Lynville, Tenn.: U. S. Steel Pfd. is 
a much more seasoned stock than any of the 


new industrials. It would be affected by 
a drastic tariff reduction. 
E., Pittsburgh, Pa.: John Muir & Co., 


pecialists in Odd Lots and members N. Y. 
Stock Ex« hange, 74 Broadway, N. Wat will 
be glad to advise any of my readers regard- 
ing the dividend rates on any class of stocks. 

T., Gloversville, N. Y.: 1. A twenty-five 
point margin on a stock selling above par 
ought to be sufficient but it would not be if 
panicky conditions should prevail. 2. Atch- 
ison looks quite as attractive as Northern 
Pacific. 

L.., Fishkill-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 1. Atchison 
Com. is attractive around par. 2. Corn 
Products is one of the best managed in- 
dustrials in the country, but the Government 
is engaged in busting it. 3. The Virginia 
Railway Bonds are reasonably safe but not 
rilt-edged. 

Six Per Cent. Bond: The bond 
is unusually attractive at present. A 6 per 
cent. bond can be bought on the small 
payment plan or outright in denominations 
of $250 or more. Write Beyer & Co., the 
$100 Bond House, 52 William Street, New 
York for their ‘I Jescriptive Circular L. H.”’ 

Why, Providence, R. I.: The reason why 
six or seven per cent. is paid on mortgages 
in Canada and parts of the South and on the 
Pacific Coast is because of the greater de- 
mand for money in those sections. It 
would pay you to write to the parties making 
these offers and to read the booklets they 
send out. Some of them have been success- 
fully engaged in business for many years. 

Chicago Bonds, Portland, Me.: The 5% 
and 6 per cent. first mortgage bonds se- 
cured by improved real estate in Chicago 
are in small and large denominations. These 
bonds have been made a specialty for over 
thirty years by S. W. Straus & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, N. Y., Mortgage and Bond Bankers. 


Write to them for a copy of their ‘“In- 
vestor’s Magazine’ and ‘Circular No. 
2464." 

L. B. S., Minneapolis: All the strong oil 


companies are doing a profitable business. 
Insiders seem to have the greatest faith in 
the future of the Texas Company. I am 
told that it is adding largely to its surplus 
and that it will not be surprising if patient 
holders are rewarded by a stock dividend 
or some other privilege in the course of time. 
If the prosperity of the country should have 
a setback, all industries would feel it. 

Small Investor, Rochester, N. Y.: The 
5 per cent. Collateral Trust Certificates in 
denominations of $100 and upwards, offered 
by the Manufacturers Commercial Co., 
29914 Broadway, N. Y., are approved by 
bankers and are especially attractive because 
they mature at the holder’s option. He can 
have his money at any time that he may 
need it. Write to the above company for 
their Booklet and Free Monthly Magazine 
on the subject. It is worth reading. 

R., Brooklyn: Treasury stock is stock 
authorized but not issued and held in the 
Treasury for such uses as may be required. 
Preferred stock is generally preferred before 
the common as to dividends and assets. 
The dividends on the preferred are usually 
limited to @ fixed figure while the surplus 
earnings gouto the common shares, so that 
sometimes, but not usually, the common 
shareholders» receive larger returns than 
holders of the Preferred, and the Common, 
therefore, sells at the higher figure. 

Higher Income, Philadelphia: Public 
Utility Bonds will give you the best returns 
just now. The well known investment bank- 
ers, Spencer Trask & Co., 43 Exchange Place, 
New York, have prepared for their cus- 
tomers a special circular on Public Utility 
Investments, which I commend to the at- 
tention of my readers. Write to them for 
their ‘Circular No. 565.’ Spencer Trask 
& Co:, more than thirty years ago financed 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of 


New York, and have since been identified | 


with the financing of numerous public 
utility corporations throughout the country. 

Speculation, Hanover, N. H.: 1. Amal- 
gamated because of its activity and wide 
market looks like the best of the coppers for 
a speculative turn, if bought on any decided 
reaction. 2. A $10 margin on Union Bag & 
Paper Pfd. ought to be sufficient. The 
action of this stock is inexplicable in view 
of the earning power it has heretofore shown. 


It looks as if a speculative element had some- | 


thing to do with the management. 3. The 
decline in Boston & Maine is largely due to 
the antagonistic attitude of the press to- 
ward Mr. Mellen and his properties. I 
regard this as unjustifiable, and exceedingly 
harmful to the best interests of New Eng- 
4. J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York, are members of the New York 
Stock Exchange in high standing. 


(Continued on page 373.) 
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All types of Diamond Tires are 


made of Vitalized Rubber—a new 
process discovered 
by our chemists which 
toughens pure rubber 
so that it will give 
you the greatest mile- 
age—stand the friction 
of the road and the 
pull of the engine— 


adapt itself from one end 
of the thermometer to the 
other—from high speed to 
low—and under all these 
conditions you, at the wheel, are riding with 
mind-comfort, free from possible tire worries. 


























































Additional Diamond advantages—Perfect 3-Point Rim 
Contact, No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection 
—and, if you wish, the now famous Diamond Safety 
(Squeegee) Tread. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires 
—you can get them to fit your rims at any of the 
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To Build 
This Home 





We Save Home Builders 30% to 50% 


The Chicago House Wrecking 
Co. would not dare ship you a carload of 
7 ay ig valued “en fom $500 

to $1,000 without one cent down, if we mis- 
— "° 417 d represented one single item. You are perfectly 
70 Six Rooms and safe, we take all the risk. No one else in ail 
Bath. A Mod the world can make such low prices on new Building Material. Our 

Excellent Interior. 












Design No. 152-D 
Seven rooms and bath, 
modern, up-to-date inte- 
rior, a beautiful home 28 x 28. 






























re — 
ern Bungalow, tation as cash buyers places at our command, first—every bargain worth hay- 
Size 39 ing. We are satisfied with one small profit—let the in-between profits remain 
in your pocket—means an immense saving—that means all previous 


New Building Material Prices SMASHED 


Then, when our expert knowledge of what to buy and how 
to buy at the right prices is combined with the expert knowledge of our 
most complete Architectural Department the result is practical, rm, 
beautiful buildings, constructed absolutely without waste to satisfy all tastes 
and all pocketbooks. We not only save you from 25 to 50° on your compleced 
building but we give you all the assistance Fn need for its proper and 
economical construction, free of charge—Blue Print Plans, prepared by ex- 
pert architects. Specifications and Material Lists, together with any other 
information you may need. Compare our offers and you will be satisfied 
that none can compete with our price—and none can equal our service. 


$10,000 Book of Plans M2 ‘ts,cu FREE 


DESIGN NO, 55 
d 
$74 ft Reome ca A truly wonderful book given away Free. One hundred pages of modern 
up-to-date des: Free w all parts of the United States. (ther points upon receipt of 2be, 


ceaveniont and 
roomy. Size 22 ft. by 31 ft. s Brings Complete $50 Set Blue Prints and 
20 Specifications for Any of These Beautiful Homes 


The object of this ad is not to sell plans, but if you are interested in any of 
the designs shown on this page we will, to save time, send a complete set of Plans, Specifications and Pull De. 
scriptive Material List, showing sizes, style, quality and catalog number of the material that we furnish. The 
best part of it is that the entire $2 will be credited on your order, or if plans do not suit you you may return 
them and all but 50c will be refunded In addition we will alse name, upon request, delivered prices for 
complete Plumbing Outfit and Heating Plart of any kind and furn\sh complete specifications free of charge. 

. . Send for our Special Building Material Catalog, No. 101, 
FREE Price Wrecking Catalogs piviving Cataic, No. 1:63, and Heating Catalog, No. 120, 
showing a complete line of construction of house, barn or any other building. The newest, latest features 
in eack line at low prices. 


QF Read Our Guarantee _ It Is Your Protection 


guarantee position to you is to furnish the material as specified 
DESIGN NO. 50 in oR aera ERRAND NEW orécm of the grade, sizes, style, quality and catalog numer, 


i - 
Bight ROOMS wpentioned, and in quantities sufficient to complete the design strictly according to the plans. We also 
and Bath, very guarantee prompt shipment of order. All materials loaded in one car from our plant here. 
$2,000,000 


feet, 6 inches by 27 feet. 




















attractive Ex- 
terior; Five Closets, Airy Bal- 
cony. Size 28 ft. by 28 ft. 


Our Paid-Up Capital 


Heating 
Plants 
Write forour 



















ABOOK OF PLANS, @ 
» Dept. F Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your $10,000 Plan Book 
FREE. I am also interested in 




















DESIGN NO, 53 





even Rooms, 
ath, Large Plumbing Material 
St arm 


$1078 Living and Main steam, Hot Water and W 


Bedroom, Modern in every Air. Let us estimate on your 
respect. Size 27 x 36 ft. Tequirements, Big saving. 


Chicago House Wrecking Company 


Dept. F 
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White sheep give 


REMINGTON 
more of the world’s work than other 
stenographers—there are more of 
them. 


stenographers do 


Nature only knows why there are more 
white sheep than black. 

All the world knows why there are 
more Remington operators than others. 
REMINGTON is the machine in 
which the most operators have confi- 
dence—and the machine which gives 





STRATED 


more wool 
than black sheep—there are 
more of them. 


REMINGTON is the machine in 
which the majority of good business 
confidence—the confi- 
dence to turn out competent, efficient 
operators—the thing on which the very 
life of those schools depends. 


REMINGTON 


which business men and business 


schools have 


is the machine in 


houses have confidence—because the 

big majority of good stenographers are 

Remington trained and ‘“‘go to work 
4 





them the confidence to make good. 


the first day without breaking in.’’ 


12,500,000 Remington Letters 


mailed in the United States every business day in the year. 


Isn’t that the answer to the question, 


‘which machine?’’ for your office? 


Throughout the world Remington is a synonym for typewriter efficiency 


It is the voice of the business world. 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 




























boy ‘or corn, 











Jos. 7-2 & 
took in he "30. "in 3 hours, 
Writes, ‘‘More than satisfied with machine 

** It's a business al most sure 
to make you well-off. No dull seasons—every body buys 
popcorn and peanuts all year ‘round. 


Kingery Started Thousands—Let Him Start You 
Old man, 70, only one arm, makes $40 a month in 
small town. Kingery has a mh.hine to meet every 
need, from — peanut roasters to big complete 


and way you do business. 


pean 
He tells von ail about it in his book—gives you 
benefit oe ~ 31 years exverience— 
ee book “Possibilities” and catalog 
41 | Shoat jE “Kingery, tell me how I can make 
money in peanut and popcorn business.’’ Address — 


KINGERY,—Kingery Mig. Co. 450 Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 










uts, gum, candies, cigars, 


Write Ringery 














Be An Artist 


Make Money Drawing Comic 
Pictures. Let the world’s fam- 
ous cartoonist, Eugene Zim- 








merman, spill a few ideas into 
your head. Get the Zim 
Book— it's chuck full of valu- 
able suggestions. Price $1.00, 
postpaid. Bound in 3-4 Mor- 
occo. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Money back if book returned 
within 10 days. Address 


ZIM BOOK 
Room No. 1149 
Brunswick Bldg., New York 








Waxed 'l bread free. 





— pertiog teNEW MODEL COMBIN- 
ATION CAMERA, It takes and instant- 

ly develops eleven entirely dif- 
fecant styles of pictures, includ- 
Piste sizes and four styles 
POST CARDS, 












six styles of Tintype Pictures, 

Z and Brooch Pictures. Requires 

no experience whatever. Every- 

body wants pictures. Five hundred 

i Det Cont. ek su. THE WORLD'S 

Small investment se- 

cures complete outfit, ew ae Camera, Tripod, and mate- 

tial for 150 pictures, Make money the first day no matter where 

‘ou live or what _ are doing. Detailed information free, 
CLASGELLE, letters 627 Wo sad 'S Operators everywhere, 


43d St. Dept. 896, New York 


AGENTS — someone PROFIT 


ope enemneted 











spare time wor 
Fm = terms of fr -— 
4014 Home St. Dayton, 0. 


WANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 


Hundreds of good tions now ying -000.00 to 
$5,000 00 a year. Novicrmer experience rea ores one of 


them. We will teach 
> by = ‘tail i elait weeks — eg cr Seeienses 
Bracties Sodas lars a leprning 
rite for ft full | 





of wood p women we have iecently placed placed 


Inorood algo list of good positions open. Add 
200, 4 "s Training Assn. 


Cc naa New York KansasCity San Francisco New Orleans Toronto 








Lockstitch A wl sews shoes, harness, rugs, canvas, 
with lockstitch like sewing machine. 60c each, 2for te 00: 


taken. 
ullding, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stam 
. A. MacKenzie, 275 Lloyd 


WEEKL Y¥ 





Snap for + gents. | 


In answering advertisements please esentiens **Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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A Railway Revolutionizes Farming 


By HOKE 


(COONS RVATION of the soil is working 
a marvelous transformation in farming 
ghout the Minnesota, 


the Dakotas and Montana many farmers are 


throu northwest In 


doubling their yields as the result of the 
remarkable demonstration farms conducted 
in those states under the supervision of 


wricultural experts of the Great Northern 
Several hundred of these demon- 
established and 


Railway 


stration farms have been 


laboratory analysis has shown the farmers in 
what is lacking 


with the 


the various communities just 


in their soils. Replenished phos- 


phate, nitrates, potash or whatever was 





Threshing wheat in the field in the Great Northwest. 


found wanting, these soils have been made 


to vield bountifully where before they grew 
only Sparse crops. 

Hill, of the Great Northern Rail- 
has done wonders for the Northwestern 
Last fall he had his 
experts gather soil from 
These 


James J. 
way, 
farmer. agricultural 
500 farms. 
transported to St. Paul, 
analyzed and doctored with the salts they 
were found lackingin. Mr. Hill then turned 
the greenhouse of his St. 
wheat field. The 
farms were 


about 
soils were 


Paul home into a 
as taken from the 
seeded to wheat and the 


soils 
same 
soilsafter being replenished also were planted 
to wheat: 
revelation. In every instance the yield was 
nearly doubled where the had 
treated with the phosphates, nitrates, 
ash, etc. farmers of the north- 
west realize more than ever that the ‘‘Em- 
pire Builder” theorist in the 
preaching of soil conservation and scientific 
intensive farming. 


The experimental work proved a 
soils been 
pot- 
So now the 


is not a mere 


This demonstration work is to be con- 
ducted on a more extensive plan throughout 
the northwest this year. Hundreds of 
farmers now are fully awake to the fact that 
they have been robbing the soil. They are 
converted to the doctrine of soil doctoring 
and hereafter will continue to replenish their 
ground as each crop is harvested. The 
wheat crop of 1913 therefore 
break all records. It will be 
many millions of bushels. 

In North Dakota the farmers also were 
shown that they could profit by rotating 
crops. Mr. Hill’s contention that corn 
could be successfully raised last year was 
demonstrated in an amazing manner, nearly 
14,000,000 bushels of corn being raised. 

Montana probably more than any other 
state has been the surprise in the agricultural 
world. This, the third largest of the United 
States, hitherto had been regarded as a stock 
raising community, but the agricultural 
‘doctors’? went quietly to work, analyzing 
the soil with the result that last year the 
wheat production of Montana ran way up in 
the millions. In Choteau county, for in- 
stance, the land upon which buffalo had 
grazed for time immemorial, was found to be 
the best wheat land upon the face of the 
globe. This county, consisting of about 
15,000 square miles area, has since been 
divided into two counties. 

The news of the wheat demonstration 
farming conducted in Choteau county by 
Mr. Hill’s men, spread like wildfire two 
years ago and in one year 3,500 settlers 
rushed there and took up homesteads. 
Traction plows transformed this prairie 
land into a sea of wheat and now these 
homesteads are worth from $3,000 to $9,000 
each. Last year these homesteaders were 
fairly swamped with their harvests of grain, 
having no granaries built to take care of the 
bumper crops. Hundreds of families 
moved into tents and used their homestead § 
houses to store their wheat in and protect it 
from the elements. 

Montana, in the last two years, has be- 
come the center of the world’s ‘“‘bread 
basket.”” At the Northwestern Land Prod- 
ucts show held in Minneapolis last fall 
Montana made almost a clean sweep of 
prizes awarded for the best wheat, barley 
and flax exhibited. 

Flax raising promises to make the north- 


is certain to 
increased by 


SMITH 


west as famous as cotton growing has 


South Capitalists now are figuring 


mills, a 
which the { 


building large linen new pro 


having been discovered by 
can be made into linen 
Besides, the production of M 


tana has increased in such leaps and bou 


wheat 


that large flour mills soon will be erect: 
Great Falls, 
power 


wonderful w 
Miss 


advantage. 


where the 
from Rainbow Falls in the 


River will be used to good 
Farming methods in the Northwest i: 
last couple of years have been revolutior 


Very se Idom 


by the big traction plow. 


By emryloying improved meth- 
ods it is expected that the yield per acre will be materially increased 


look out of a car window 
and see farmers plowing with horses. Thi 


the traveler now 


gas or gasoline traction engine now does th 
work. Gang plows turn over eight or ten 
furrows at a time and with these a traction 
engine plows about 30 day. Har 
rowing also is done on this big scale with th 
use of the traction engine. 

Improved machinery, and scientific farm 
ing methods are making a new west, building 
up more towns upon the vast 
prairie land from the 
the Rocky 

rhis year the government is expected to 
open the Fort 


acres a 


stretch of 
Twin City gateway t 
Mountains. 


Peck Indian Reservation i 








An onion field in Montana which 


ielded 
300 bushels to the acre. Improved farm- 
ing will doubtless ensure bigger crops. 


eastern Montana. This will give nearly 
2,000,000 acres of land to settlers and a score 
or more townsites will spring up on a strip 
running 100 miles east and west. 

There is no more “ wildand woolly ’’ West 
Even the Indian himself has taken to agri- 
culture. Last October, at the first Indian 
county fair ever held in the United States 
members of the Sioux tribe exhibited a hun- 
dred and one varieties of grains, grasses and 
One weighed 52 
said by the judges to be one of the 


vegetables. cabbage 
pounds, 
largest of which there is any record. 

These Indians only a year before got their 
primer lesson in agriculture at the New 
York Land Show, which they attended as 
guests of Louis W. Hill, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Great Northern 
Railway. They became so imbued with the 
idea of farming that the succeeding summer 
(last year) they cultivated 6,400 acres of 
land. The Indian fair at Poplar, Mont., 
was held in order to show the werld that the 
Sioux Indian has bowed very gracefully to 
the inevitable and will become a farmer 
when his reservation is opened to white sct- 
tlement. 

These red men certainly have set a pace 
for the white farmers who are to become 
their neighbors upon the Fort Peck Reserva- 
tion. 


Give All a Square Deal. 
George E. Lichty, President National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

I believe that if we are compelled to le.rn 
that honesty and fairness is the best po! cy 
we are weaklings. We should inherer ‘ly 
know that there is profit and joy in tre it 
ing each other squarely. The phrase ‘‘squ i 
deal’ hasbeen used by the faker tosuchan ‘x 
tent that it oft-times causes a cynical sn 
Notwithstanding this, I am a firm belive: 1" 
the ‘‘square deal” policy as applied to b: + 
ness and commercial etiquette. 
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LESLIE’S 





Always a Leader 





Popular New Model at a New 
Low Price, Only $1785 














is so quiet we might call it 


brakes, | 4-in. x 2)-in. 
absolutely complete. 


1715 Broadway, New York 
1702 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








AYNES Model 24—a big, roomy five passenger 
touring car—brings a new standard of value into 


the $1800 held. This Haynes for $1785 isa rare car. 


Keep in mind the fact that here is a known make, 


not an unknown or a new make. 
Haynes history and Haynes success reach clear back 
to the very beginning of American motordom. 
member that in twenty years Haynes has never mar- 
keted an experiment or an over-priced car. 


Model 24 is big enough for a good-sized family, 
so strong that it is ideal for touring, so smart as to please 
really critical folk, and fast enough for anybody. It 
is roomy in both the front and rear compartments. It 


An interesting car mechanically! Left side drive, 
center control - Electrically started and lighted, by 
the Leece-Neville most efficient separate unit system— 
Four cylinders, 424-inch bore, 5!-inch stroke, cast in 


pairs Wheelbase, 118 inches—34x4-inch tires—Big 


Notable regular equipment, 


_ The New HaynesSix—I 30-inchwheelbaseandsplen- 
did power _isanother winner. The price is only $2500. 


See Your Haynes Dealer at Once or Write 
Today for New Catalog 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
DEPT. LW, KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Van Ness Avenue and Turk Street, San Francisco 
510-512 North Capital Boulevard, Indianapolis 


Remember that 


Re- 


silent. 











Land at $10 an acre up 


\lfalfa makes 4 to6 tons per acre; Corn 60 to 
100 bu. All hay crops yield heavily. Beef 
and Pork produced at 3 to 4 cents per lb.— 
Apples pay $100 to $500 an acre; Truck crops 
$100 to $400; other yields in propcrtion. 
THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Mobile & Ohio R.R. or Ga. So. & Fla. Ry. 
will help you find a home in this 
land of opportunity. Book- 
lets and other facts—free. 


V. RIC DS, Land and IndustrialAgent 
* eR tant snd inde D. C. 


> BIG PROFITS IN 

























AG ENTS tm SCIENTIFICALLY TEMPERED 
EARN $34 te, KNIVES AND RAZORS 

: oy with hoto, d 
He $97 address Nodet embicm, ote. in 
» DAY handles, Great opportunity Work 






Z full time orspare hours. No experi- 
“> yee necessary... Wo show ‘ou how Ba 
, oney. ay for 6 
outfit offer. Territory goine fast. _ 
Canton Cutlery Co., Dept. 224 Canton. O. 


- — 
FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic wder shaken into 
the shoes—The Standard Remedy 
for the feet fora quarter century. 
30,000 testimonials. Sold everywhere, 
25c. Sample FREE. Address, 

Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. ¥. 


¥. 
‘he Man who put the EEs in F EET. 








rade- Mark. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


(Continued from page 371.) 


Giroux, Anaconda, Mont.: 1. You are 
absolutely correct in your conclusion that 
any proposition that offers you a profit of 
45 per cent. is of a doubtful character. The 
candy business is profitable but those who 
are in it are able to meet all competitors. 
2. Giroux is a fair speculation at prevailing 
prices, but only if the copper market im- 
proves. {[f the uncertainty regarding the 
new Administration were removed and if 
the railroads were permitted_to expend the 
funds they require for improvements and 
extension, the copper market would feel 
afresh impulse. 

B., McKeesport, Pa.: I advise you to be 
exceedingly careful in buying Delta lands 
or any other lands in distant localities with- 
out full knowledge of their real value. I 
have learned by experience how little re- 
liance can be placed upon those who are 
promoting the sale of such propositions. 
The opening of the Panama Canal will 
undoubtedly lead to a large influx of immi 
grants to the South and the Pacific Coast. 
They will not be likely to settle on land held 





|at $150 an acre when abundant areas of 
farm lands can be had at a tenth of that 
figure. 


New York, March 27, 1913. JASPER 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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What Congress May Accomplish 


| Interesting Sidelights on the New Ad- 
ministration. 


By ROBERT D. HEINL, Leslie’s Bureau, 
Wyatt Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


DMINISTRATIONS have come and 
gone but never in the history of the na- 
tion has there been such an all-absorbing de- 
sire on the part of everyone connected with 
commerce and labor to learn what is going to 
| be done with the tariff. It is a matter upon 
| which the very prosperity of the nation rests. 
The final preparations have been made for 
the great revision. Everybody is now hold- 
ing his breath and the uncertainty will not 
}end until results are definitely known. 





| 
| 
Careful and pa- 
| 


\ RADICAL tient inquiry 
REVISION among the lead- 


ers who are to 
frame the bills 
reveals the fact 
| that they expect the new tariff to be lower, 
| probably, than even the most emphatic free 
| traders had hoped; lower certainly than the 
industries of the nation want. The new 
Ways and Means Committee, under whose 
direction the bills will be brought into exist- 
ence, is for a low tariff. That much appears 
to be certain. The vote will stand about 
fourteen to seven in favor of a radical re- 
vision. ~Of the older Democratic members 
{of the committee, only one can be ac- 
counted a real tariff Democrat —W.. S. 
Hammond of Minnesota. Even Oscar W. 
| Underwood of Alabama, the conservative 
chairman of the committee, has been 
|surprising his colleagues by his espousal 
| of radical low tariff views. Mr. Underwood 
has been a consistent believer in a revenue 
tariff—despite the demands of his southern 
industries for protection—but the income 
tax promises to do Away with revenue neces- 
sities, and now he is said to be willing to vote 
|for real tariff smashing. The three new 
| members just added to the all-powerful com- 
mittee—A. O. Stanley of Kentucky, John 
W. Garner of Texas, and James W. Collier 
of Mississippi—stand for radical revision. 
This attitude may cause trouble for Mr. 
Garner because his state needs protection, 
He is a Bryan follower, however, and will 
respond to the beck of the Commoner. 











There will be 
others in the 
same position as 
Mr. Garner, and 
before the Dem- 
ocrats have fin- 
| ished their revision they may have acccom- 


MAY BREAK 
THE SOLID 
SOUTH. 





| 
| 
| 





» 38, 


55c 
Worth 


FREE 
/95c 


Present 
the cou 
pon be- 
low to 
your paint or 


Furniture.” 


(desired shade). 


Wood Finishes 


and linoleum. 
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Fumed Oak, etc. 


hardware dealer. 
give you, free, the following valu- 
able helps to Home Beautifying 

1 25c Instruction Book—‘‘The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 


ORS EATEN FOR 
— FURNITURE ork 


He will 


2 10c bottles of Johnson’s Wdod Dye 


1 toc can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
We want you to test these Artistic 
at our expense. 
our book you will learn how to finish new 
floors and re-finish old ones; how to finish 
woodwork and furniture; how to clean 
and finish kitchen and bathroom floors 


From 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Made in 17 popular shades such as 
Mission Oak, Early English, Mahogany, 
It penetrates deeply 
into the wood, bringing out the beauty 
of the grain without raising it. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


A pertect furniture polish and finish for 
all woodwork, floors and furniture, includ- * 
ing pianos. Is beautifying and protecting. 

If, on application, you find that your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


S. C. Johnson & Son 


Racine, Wisconsin 


**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
ee ee 


"55 — Worth Free—55c 


Good at your paint or hardware store for 
1 25c Instruction Book, ““The Proper Treatment 
for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 


shade). 


1 roc can of “Johnson's Prepared Wax. 


Il asked my dealer (Name)........++65+6+ ‘ 


but he could not supply me so please send free and 


postpaid 


L.E.-4. 


i 
a 
' 2 10c bottles of “Johnson's Wood Dye” (desired 
a 
a 


1m City and State ......ccccccccccccccssicesees 
plished what the Republicans have been try- | | 









|ing to do for years, the breaking up of the | = —_ = / == eee ae om oe ee oe oe oe 


whiAmazing 
argains 


|solid South. Free sugar would cause the 
| Democrats to lose caste in Louisiana; free 


| lemons would turn the tide in Florida; free | 


| lumber would pave the way for Republicans 
to carry Texasand Mississippi; and free wool, 
which would bring cheap cotton, would 
cause a general turning against the Demo- 
cratic standard throughout the entire South. 
The South is rapidly becoming one of the 
great producing sections of the country. 





revision will be 
embodied in six- 
teen bills, four- 
teen dealing with 
schedules of the 
present law, one bill for a free list and another 
carrying the administrative features of the 
proposed tariff. It is already apparent that 
in committee and in the House there will be 
|a fight on all of these bills. President Wil- 
| son, in many instances, will call his friends 
and opponents alike to the White House to 
correctly inform them of his views, but more 
important to learn exactly how they stand. 
There is every indication that Congress may 
not adjourn until well into August. It all de- 
pends whether or not currency is taken up, 
which would mean a longer time. If it hap- 
pens to be a typically hot Washington sum- 
mer, there may be a mutual shortening of 
the program. 


AN ALL-SUM- 
MER SESSION? 

















During the last 
session the con- 
servative Senate 
acted as a muf- 
fler for the radi- 
cal House. Far 
from holding back now, the Senate, with 
John W. Kern of Indiana as its new Demo- 
cratic leader, is the more radical body of the 
two. The triumph of Senator Kern in lead- 
ership was due to his friendly and long-time 
relations with Mr. Bryan. It is a fact that 
almost every Democratic senator elected in 
the past four years has been a so-called pro- 
gressive. Among the conservative Demo- 
(Continued on page 374.) 


A PROGRESS- 
IVE SENATE. 
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Diamonds 
1/2 to 2/3 Less 


Handreds of Letters Say So 
Our free Bargain Bulletin ex 


expressions of many shrewd and 
Mlustrates and describes hundreds of amazing 
—SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 
Tt tells how, as ‘Headquarters for loans”’ for over 60 years 
& vast quantity of highest grade diamond jewelry and 
watches is uncalled for. The necessity for promptly disposing 
di goods on which we 
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ins--gives unsolicited 
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weight 


brillianey — A remarkable saving in th: 
redeemed pledge, with guaranteed 


loan $85 at an even 


brand new condition. U 


d pledges, repr ng 
have loaned but a fraction of their real value, isa real reaso 
for the astonishing bargain prices as low as iff to 
asked by dealers or mail order houses. 3 
No obligations. Has convinced others—will convince you. 

No. 331879. A 1/2—1/16, 1/64 kt. 
solitaire blue white diamond of 
exquisite perfection in 

, brillianey 

This or in ladies’ ring, with guar- 
anteed loan of $45, : 
Unredeemed Price... . . $55 


No. 255468. A pair of blue white solitaire 
diamond gems of 1-1/8, 1/32 kt. total 
Perfect cutting—correct and 


Send for your free copy. 


$100 


No, 250327. $37.80 listed celebrated 19-jewelled B. W. 
Raymond (Elgin) Guaranteed to 


Railroad inspec- 
tion. Complete with 20-year gold filled case, prime 
Jnredeemed Price 


Legal Binding Money Back Guarantee 
backed by our $750,000 capital. OVER 60 YEARS AT ONE 
LOCATION is proof of our absolute reliability. 


JOS. DeROY & SONS 
Smithfield Street, 1405 DeRoy Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REFERENCES: Farmers’ Deposit National Bank, 
Marine National Bank, Dan’s, Bradstreet's. 
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and proportion. 


$17 
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USAW SUPPLIES THE US 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


282 Pages. 788 Illustrations. 67 Color Plates. 2°61 
Every Musical Instrument. Free 
Lowest Pri 


bed. 
Trial. Superb Quality. * ices. Easy Pay- 
ments. Mention i d in. 


UIZER[ FREE 
CATALOG 


GOVT 
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THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
125 E, 4th Ave., Cincimnatl, — 833 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















2-cycle Motors in 
Too” ~~ 
Guaranteed by 6 
ble concern. Write for big catalog— 
tells and shows you all about th 

gerade motors and how thi 
Gray Motor Co., 464 
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S ILLUSTRATED 


Your Home . J 


' IN THE 


WEEKLY NEW 





SPAPESR, a? 


Fertile American Northwest 


Locate in the Land of Prize Cattle and Crops 
Along the Northern Pacific Railway 


@ Stay in your own home country—near to home markets and quick transportation—close 


to good neighbors and good schools. 


No isolated pioneering. Bumper crop land in Min- 


nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon will make you wealthy. 
@ The world’s greatest prize for wheat—a $5,000 tractor outfit won by farmers in the 
Shield’s River Valley, Montana, on the Northern Pacific Ry., last fall. 

bushels per acre from a 52-acre tract—farmed by the “dry farm- 


@ The yield was 59% 


ing”’ 


system of scientific agriculture. 


@_An average man in Northern Pacific territory last year made a bountiful living for 
his family of eleven children and put $2,385 in the bank as the result of the season's 
yield from 40 acres of irrigated land. 
@ There are 30 million acres of free Government Homestead Land adjacent to Northern 
Pacific and affiliated lines available to you for proving up under the revised and easy 
Homestead Law which requires only 3 years to acquire the land and allows 5 months 
leave of absence each year. 


@Tell us what state or section you are most interested in and let us send you free illustrated literature and 
particulars about low fares made especially so you can see these Great Prosperity States of Americaat small 


cost. 


YEAR 


@ Ask for our Government land pamphlet. 


@wWrite today—get a bumper crop for yourself THIS 


+L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent, 246 N. P. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


@ Northern Pacific Railway @ 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Pure-Bred 
55 B Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, pl we 
Collie 
5, boultey book 


Incubator Pacalog and Price List 
H. -H. HINIKER, Box 201 Gaonkato, Minn. 





SONG WRITERS & COMPOSERS 


Send US Your MSS. WE PAY 5c Per Copy 
abe if accepted. Successful Writers make 
Fort yo may be next! NEW PLAN 
FREE. “BOOKLET WRITE NOW 
LEN B. FLEMING & CO., 1416 B’way, N. Y. 


like angry wolves 
* Fish Bite Fish-Lurt time i $4.) use 
our Wonderful F Bait. 
Best Fish Bait known. Keeps ¥ yo busy 
box vornelp i out. Write to ~A and get 4 
sR sptrgauce it. Agents wan 
., Desk 11 30, Louis, Mo 











Leslie’s 
Classified 
Column 


offers its advertisers 


an exceptional opportunity tosecure 
big results from small investments. 
We will prepare your advertisement 
if you will give us the facts, and put 
your advertisement in more than 
400,000 copies—all for $1.75 a line, 
minimum four lines. Full informa- 
tion furnished on receipt of postal. 
Address Classified Advertising Dept., 
Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 











(Continued from page 373.) 


Mississippi by the rampant Vardaman. 


Senate appears to favor a more radical tariff 
revision than 


brakes. 





With the 
sage of anincome 
tax bill in sight 
the troubles of 
“sidestepping” 
Democratic sen- 
ators and representatives begin. 
them are for free trade in everything except | 
materials raised in their own states or the | 
output of home industries. 
a notable example of this in the House. He 
believed in lowering the bars to most every- 
| thing except hempand jute,which are raised 
in Kentucky. Ollie stood out for those ma- 
|terials because they were ‘‘great revenue 
| producers.” It is expected that the income 
tax will result in from $100,000,000 to $150, 
| 000,000 a year—enough revenue to spoil the 
everlasting plea of the statesman who tries 
to tariff-slash all products except his own. 


pas- 
DARK DAYS 
FOR SIDESTEP- 
PERS. 




















It is a custom in 


WANTS NO SPE- departmental 
elevators when 


CIAL FAVORS. the head of the 


department is in 
the car for the 
| operator to take him directly to his floor not 
stopping for others to get in or out until the 
chief has been safely and promptly delivered. 
| This is also true in the House and Senate of- 











What Congress May Accomplish. 


cratic senators who have given way to those 
of the progressive hue have been Paynter, of | building. 
Kentucky, succeeded by Ollie James, Bailey 
of Texas by Morris Sheppard, and Percy of | into one of the big public cars. 


its co-ordinate branch the 
House this time may have to apply the|sengers not knowing the identity of their 


Many of } 


Ollie James was | 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


fice buildings. Not long after he had as- 
sumed the office of Postmaster General, Mr. 
Burleson entered the Post Office department 
Instead of taking the time to go 
| to the private elevator he followed the crowd 
The elevator 


One | starter re cognized his new chief and ignoring 
writer predicts in view of the fact that the | those who wanted to get off at intermediate 


floors started for the fifth landing, where the 
| Postmaster General’s office is. Other pas- 


distinguished companion demurred, but not 
so quickly or effectively as did Mr. Burleson 
| himself. “Stop at each floor,” 
the Postmaster General, ‘‘these people ar¢ 
| undoubtedly as busy asI am. It would not 
| be right for me to detain them.” 


commanded 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


| HENRY STULL, noted painter of thoroughbred 
horses owned by the Whitneys, Lorillards, Belmont, 

Keene, and many others, died on March 18th at 
| New Rochelle, N. Y., aged 62 years. Before the 
days of the camera Mr. Stull was an illustrator on 
Les.ie’s and his training in the employ of this 
paper stood him in good stead when he later be- 
came an animal painter. He painted nearly all 
the great horses developed in the past thirty-five 
years in this country, England and France, and was 
regarded as without a rival in his fleld. 

MANUEL BontLua, President of Honduras, died 
at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, on March 2ist, aged 
70 years. He had had astormy career, having been 
a revolutionist for years before he became President. 

Pror. Lovis AmatTers, Italian sculptor and de- 
signer, died in Washington, D. C., on March 18th, 
aged 58 years. His best known work was the huge 
bronze doors on the main west entrance of the Cap- 
itol at Washington. 

Capt. A. N. Bocarpvs, for seventeen years cham- 
pion wing shot of the world, died in his eightieth 
year at Lincoln, IIl., on March 23d. He was the 
only person who ever shot 100 live birds in 100 
consecutive shots. 

Lapy DorotHy WALPOLE NEVILL, 
of Horace Walpole and a noted figure of the Vic- 
torian era, di on March 24th in London in her 
eighty-seventh year. Lady Nevill had personally 
known all the eminent personages of her time. She 
had a brilliant intellect and was the author of several 


a descendant 


ks. 

Rev. Dr. Joszsru N. Hautuock, for thirty-seven 
years editor and proprietor of ‘‘ The Christian Work 
and Evangelist,"’ died at Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 
24th. He wrote many books. 

Dr. Ira Von Greson, one of America’s foremost 
pathologists, died in New York on March 25th, 
aged 47 years. He had done noted research work 
| and was recognized internationally. 
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How the Railroads Help the 
Farmer. 
Continued from page 364 
earnings by the railroad for handling -z 
000 bushels of wheat, which at 13 bu 
to the acre means 16,150 acres. 

The capital requirements of railr 
if they are to keep pace with the deman 
the public, and provide safe, adequate 
regular service, will continue to be 
heavy. During five years, from 1904 
1908, investors advanced $4,167,554 
or an average ol 533,510,914 per 
necessary to add to and improve the 
roads so that they could serve the pu 
It will require in the future from $600, 
000 to $1,000,000,000 a year tor a num» 





years, if the railroads are to grow 
| enough to keep ahead of the growth’of 
| country and the demands of the people 
providing this capital, the 
a task fully as 


of the farmer in increasing 


railroads | 
difficult and serious as i 
his product I per 


cent. per acre per year, and both t 
must be accomplished if we are to. 
the best use of our wonderful resources 











A fine herd of Holstein cattle on a stock farm 


in Minnesota along the line of the Northern 


Pacific Railway. 


| You cannot have a good railroad without 


| good track, good equipment and good men 


to maintain and operate that track and 
equipment. You cannot have good farms 
without good soil; good farm equipment, 


which you can get and should keep in pe 
order; good men who will use that soil and 


equipment by proper plowing and cultiva 


tion, by the selection of good, clean seed 
instead of poor, dirty seed, by intelligent 
combination of various crops and liv 


stock. 

Sound public opinion can help both th 
farmer and the railroads in the important 
work of the Farmer and of the Railroad 
It is important that fairness and considera- 
tion be shown to both: To the Farmer: 
that he may have every encouragement and 
the assistance of the best agricultural educa 
tion, scientific and extension work 
so as to produce a larger food supply; and 
to the Railroad, that it may help the general 
prosperity by being able to provide suff 
cient transportation when it is needed. 

The people can have good farming and 
good railroading, but it means hard work 
and plenty of it. Men who stand off on on 
side and find fault, criticise and embarrass 


research 





| work 


those who are really doing the constructiv: 
in the country, by numerous petty 
foolish restrictions, are not helping, but ar 


| really hindering the work of better farming 


and better railroading, and the: country 
will later wake up to thi 
fact. 


sooner ofr 


When Reuben Buys a Farm. 
Minna Irving in Judge. 


The day was br ight and sunny, 
And business going well, 

But Reuben in his office 
A prey to dreaming fell, 

He thought of woods and meadows 
With all their sylvan charm, 

. ‘Good- bye, old town,”’ he murmured, 

‘For Reuben buys a farm.’ 


He found a roomy dwelling 
With roses 'round the door, 
4 covered well behind it, 
A picket fence before, 
And ancient apple orchards 
Where sang, secure from harm, 
An orchestra of robins, 
So Reuben bought the farm. 


But getting up so early 
To milk by lantern light, 
And feed the pigs and chickens, 
Was not unmixed delight. 
A pain was in his shoulder, 
A cramp was in his arm, 
And life was full of trouble 
For Reuben on the farm. 


He loved his growing garden 
And pleasant pasture lands, 

But not his aching muscles 
And badly blistered hands. 

The household gathered round him 
And viewed him with alarm, 

“We all,’ they said, ‘‘should hustle 
When Reuben buys a farm.’ 


Now Paul attends the horses, 
The cows are Mary's care, 

The pigs and geese and chickens 
Jeannette’s attention share, 

And George in ducks discovers 
A never-falling charm. 

So everybody's happy, 
While Reuben runs the farm. 
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Leslie’s Fifty Years Ago 


Illustrations, News Items, Comment and Advertisements Printed in the Early Days of 1863 


h-April, 1863 
resent number 
com- 
he 16th volume 
kK Leswte’s IL- 
ED NEWSPAPER, 
ing serial of its 
the world, since 
London ZJilus- 
Vews has never 
d to rival us in 
iber of our spe- 
ts and the vast 
ff their labors. 
the whole of this 
tous struggle for 
| existence, we 
id our own ac- 
ted artists with 
<pedition, as well 
every regular 
Our ar- 
ents are so per- 
t the same steam 
ail that brings to 
»vernment the par- 
sof any important 
n ry operation also 
sto us our artists 

hes of the same. 


25, 1503 


1es Buchanan, the 

President, is buying 

the land in Ches 

Co., Pa., and is going 

extensively into the cul- 
ion of flax. 


Brigham Young, the 
Mormon Prophet, as he 
is called by his infatu 

| followers, has been 
irrested and held to bail 
to answer the charge of 
bigamy. He made no re 
sistance to the process. 
The Tribune well ob- 
serves to prosecute a 
man who has 73 wives 
for bigamy seems absurd 

he should be tried for 
Brigham-y. 


Wendell Phillips de- 
livered his oration on 
loussaint L’Ouverture 

New York on Wed- 
nesday evening, 11th of 
March, and repeated it 
the following evening in 
srooklyn. The audi 
ences were large and en 
thusiastic. 


Nutmegs are current 
in New Haven, Conn., 
in place of pennies. The 
Journal, which is respon- 
sible for the statement, 
does not say whether 
they are wooden or the 
genuine article. 


The Great Eastern is 
advertised to leave Liv- 
erpe ol on the 4th of April 
and New York, on the 
25th of April. She will 
enter our port by the 
Narrows this time, her 
recent experiment by 
way of Long Island 
Sound having nearly 
ruined her present stock- 
holders. 


Over 100 leading mer- 
cantile and banking 
firms in this city have 
subscribed from £100 to 
£1,000 sterling, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 
Over $200,000, to the 
Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany. The utmost confi- 
dence in the success of 
the great undertaking is 
expressed by our mer- 
chants, who are rapidly 





swelling the subscription 
list 

\ farmer was greatly 
annoyed by the scratch- 
ing of his chickens in the 
garden and concluded to 
ex ment with them a 
lit He therefore pro- 
cu i Shanghairooster, 
and the result of thecross 
Wa brood of chickens 
Wit ne long and one 
sh leg. When they 
st n the one leg and 
“ ooktoscratch with 


ier, they couldn't 
ottom; on revers- 
Ing order of things, as 
with the long leg 


wi he short one sup- 
por the body, the first 
Str would result in a 
gr series of summer- 
sa The consequence 
W it the hens soon 
2 e a-weary of that 


| left the garden. 
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THE UNION IRONCLAD FLEET, UNDER CAPTAIN DUPONT, ATTACKING FORT 
Nine monitors and one ironclad made the attack on April 7th, 1863. 


age to either side. The casualties were almost negligible. 


SUMTER. 


The engagement lasted three hours, without much dam- 
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A MULE RACE ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 


One of the features of the celebration in the camp of Meagher’s 
Irish Brigade at Falmouth, Va. 


LOADING A 15-INCH 


GUN IN 1863. 


This was in the turret of one of Ericsson's ironclads during the 
attack on Fort Sumter, April 7, 1863. 
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GRANT'S TROOPS CUTTING THE LEVEES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 





The levees were blown up with dynamite near the Louisiana-Arkansas line, 20 miles above Lake Providence, and the river's 
flood at once inundated a vast region. This wholesale destruction of property was designed to cripple the resources of the 


Confederates and weaken the defense of Vicksburg. 


March-April, 1863 

Che prices of the nec- 
essaries of life in Rich 
mond and the chief 
Southern cities are al- 
most incredible: Boots, 
$160 per pair; coffee, $3 
per pound; sugar, $1 a 
pound; whiskey, even 
the worst, fetches $12 
ind $16 a gallon, 


Col. D’Utassy has, to 
use Victor Hugo's 
phrase, “come to a 
tragic end.’”’ He was 
married on the 20th ult. 
to a fair lady at Wash- 
ington. 


A corre spondent 
writes: “The newspa- 
pers quote regularly the 
price of gold in Wall 
Street; why not quote 
also the price of second- 
hand clothing? The two 
trades are in the same 
hands.” 


A Philadelphia paper 
says: ‘‘President Lin- 
coln has knocked too 
many men into cocked 
hats, and too few out of 
them.” 


Why was our common 
mother like a _ certain 
modern institution? Be- 
cause she was Adams’ 
express company. 


A meeting of the most 
influential property - 
holders of Broadway was 
held on the 1st of April, 
in Niblo’s Saloon, to con- 
cert measures to resist 
the threatened Broad- 
way railroad. A com- 
mittee of 34 was formed. 


Captain Pym, of the 
English Navy, has just 
had an interview with 
the Emperor Napoleon, 
in order to show His 
Majesty a new plan for 
digging a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama. 
This is a favorite project 
of the Emperor’s. The 
present is deemed a good 
occasion for foreigners 
to obtain the control of 
the Isthmus, and His 
Majesty is said to have 
recommended Captain 
Pym to M. Rothschild, 
in order to obtain the 
funds for his project. 





Barnum’s Museum of- 
fers rich entertainment 
this week. Miss Minnie 
Warren, the littlest crea- 
ture in the world, and 
Commodore Nutt at- 
tract hosts of delighted 
visitors; and in addition 
to these crowning attrac- 
tions Mr. Samuel Emery 
the popular comedian, 
appears every afternoon 
and evening. The Muse- 
um at present is a per- 
fect. hive of curiosities. 
In the future Mr. Bar- 
num promises us a great 
National Baby Show to- 
ward the close of this 
month, and a great Na- 
tional Dog Show early in 
May. He offers premi- 
ums of $2,500 for the 
finest babies, and for the 
finest dogs $2,000. This 
is doing the thing on a 
liberal scale. 

Enameled steel shirt 
collars are advertised in 
England. When they 
become soiled, =you 
merely pass a sponge 
over them and they are 
as good as new. If the 
wearer sits down in a 
damp room, the collar 
begins to rust immedi- 
ately; this corrosive ad- 
monition frequently pro- 
tects sensitive people 
from colds. On a pinch 
the. garment may be 
made to do duty as a 
razor or a carving knife. 
If it be lent to a friend, 
it will in all probability 
cut his throat. 
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Millions of smokers have learned that they can 
roll for themselves better cigarettes from 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


than any ready-made cigarettes money can buy. 


(FORTY “ROLLINGS” IN EACH 5-CENT MUSLIN SACK ) 


Here are figures every smoker 'should know : 
10 ordinary ready-made cigarettes cost ; : ‘ ; ; 5 cents 
10 better ready-made cigarettes cost . : ; : ; ‘ 10 cents 
10 more expensive ready-made cigarettes cost . ‘ i , 25 cents 


40 of the very best possible cigarettes, rolled from one muslin 5 
: : . cents 





sack of “Bull” Durham, cost 


“Bull” Durham is smoked by _\orgm—7 
more millions of men, in pipe 
and cigarette, than all other 
high-grade tobaccos combined! 








A book of “papers’”’ free with each 5c muslin sack 
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